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MISS L. E. LANDON. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Tae recent death of this accomplished poet, has cast a gloom upon the literary world; she fell a 
vietim to the horrible climate of Sierra Leone, a British colony in the western part of Guinea, on 
the coast of Africa. Miss Landon had but recently given her hand in marriage to Mr. M’c Lean, 
and on his appointment to the Governorship of Sierra Leone, the young wife accompanied the hus- 
band of her choice in his voyage across the Atlantic. The blast of death struck her as soon as she 
reached the port of destination. 

The following notice, from the pen of Mr. 8, C, Hall, the editor of the “ Book of Gems,” and 
husband of the talented novelist, contains the only available information respecting her worldly ea- 
reer, with a judicious criticism on the nature of her poetic lucubrations. But Miss Landon, having 
earned for herself a deathless fame in the flowery paths of Parnassus, entered the field to contend 
with the great novelists of the day, and fought the good fight with such exceeding skill that her 
prose productions enjoy an equal share of public favor with the poems of “The Improvvisatrice,” 
and “ The Golden Violet.” 

Larrtia Exizanetra Lanxpon, was born in Hans Place, London. She is of the old Hereford- 
shire family, of Tedstone-Delamere. Her father was, originally, intended for the navy ; and sailed 
his first voyage as a midshipman, with his relative, Admiral Bowyer : he afterwards became a part- 
ner with Mr. Adair, the well known army agent, but died while his daughter was very young. Her 
uncle, the Rev. Dr. Landon, is Head of Worcester College, and Dean of Exeter. As we have heard 
her say, she cannot remember the time when composition—in some shape or other—was not a hia- 
bit. She used in her earliest childhood to invent long stories, and repeat them to her brother ; these 
soon took a metrical form, and she frequently walked about the grounds of Trevor Park, and lay 
awake half the night, reciting her verses aloud. ‘The realities of life began with her at a very early 
period, Her father’s altered circumstances induced her to direct her mind to publication ; and some 
of her poems were transmitted to the Editor of “ the Literary Gazette,’—the first and most constant 
of all her literary friends. He could scarcely believe they were written by the child who was in- 
troduced to him. “The Improvvisatrice” soon afterwards appeared, and obtained for her that repu 
tation, to which every succeeding year has largely contributed. 

In person Miss Landon is small, and delicately framed; her form is exquisitely moulded; and 
her countenance is so full of expression, that, although her features are by no means regular, she 
must be.considered handsome. Her conversation is brilliant, and abounds in wit. Like most per- 
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sons of genius, her spirits are either too high or too low ; and those who have seen her only during 
her moments of joyousness, imagine that the sadness which too generally pervades her writings, is 
all unreal— 

Blame not her mirth who was sad yesterday, 

And may be sad to-morrow. 


One of her prose tales records the history of her childhood. It is but a gloomy one—and she 
treats it as the shadow of her after life. In a communication before us, she says, “I write poetry 
with far more ease than I do prose, and with far greater rapidity. In prose, I often stop and hesi- 
tate for a word,—in poetry, never. Poetry always carries me out of myself; I forget every thing in 
the world but the subject which has interested my imagination. It is the most subtle and insinuat- 
ing of pleasures,—but, like all pleasures, it is dearly bought. It‘is always succeeded by extreme 
depression of spirits, and an overflowing sense of bodily fatigue. Mine has been a successful ca- 
reer ; and I hope I am earnestly grateful for the encouragement I have received, and the friends I 
have made—but my life has convinced me that a public career must be a painful one to a woman. 
The envy and the notoriety carry with them a bitterness which predominates over the praise.” It 
has perhaps been her lot to encounter those best of friends—enemies—on her path through an 
eventful life ; but she has the affection, as well as the admiration, of many ; and her own generous 
and ardent zeal in forwarding the interests of those she regards, has not always been met with in- 
difference or ingratitude. 

Miss Landon has been nearly all her life a resident in London. Her poetry, therefore, dwells 
upon more humble passions, desires, and enjoyments—the themes and persons that history has ren- 
dered sacred—the glorious chivalries of gone-by ages, and the ruins of nations—than upon the 
gentler topics, objects, and characters which those who live in the country cherish, venerate, and 
Jove. It is to be lamented, that her intimacy with Nature has been so limited and constrained, and 
that the scope of her genius has been therefore narrewed. The sources of her fame have, however, 
been numerous and productive ; and her poems have obtained a popularity scarcely second to that 
of any British writer. She not only obtained a reputation—she has sustained it: it is acknow- 
ledged and appreciated wherever the English language is understood. When she quitted the less 
substantial topics in which her early youth delighted, for themes more worthy of the Muse, she 
proved the strength of her mind, as well as the richness of her fancy; and her latter productions 
are unquestionably her best. The extent of her labor is absolutely startling. A large proportion 
of her poems remain scattered through various periodical works :—we believe, if collected, they 
would form a greater number of volumes than those already published ; and her writings in prose 
are records of her industry, no less than of her genius. 


Miss Landon, whose productions were originully given to the world under the signature of her 
initials, L. E. L., has indeed been a voluminous writer. When we look at the catalogue of her 
works, in prose and verse, we are compelled to vent our regret at the sudden prostration of our 
hopes of the fruits of the matured and ripened mind, which had already given forth such glorious 
blossoms, Her novels are—Francesca Carrara, Romance and Reality, Ethell Churchill, or the 
Two Brides, a collection of Tales for the Young called Traits and Trials of Early Life, and the 
whole of the prose and poetry of the most popular of the London Annuals, The Book of Beauty. 
ox wintielgeans ees ee The Trowbadour, The Venetian Bracelet, The Lost 
Pleiad, A History of the Lyre, The Ancestress, Poetical Portraits, The Golden Violet, Erinna, 
The Vow of the Peacock, and a poetical Annual entitled The Easter Gift. Besides the many 
poems and metrical tales contained in the above works, her miscellaneous and fugitive pieces em- 
brace a list of several hundred poems. 

Messrs. Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, have published an elegant collection of the whole of 
Miss Landon’s works, in two volumes, large octavo. From one of her fugitive pieces, “ The Church- 
yard,” we extract the following painfully apposite quotation :— 


There is a name upon the stone— Thou knew’st no rainbow hopes that weep 

Alas! and can it be the same— Themselves away to deeper shade ; 
The young, the lovely, and the loved? Nor Love, whose very happiness 

It is too soon to bear thy name, Should make the wakening heart afraid. 
‘Too soon!—O no, ’tis best to die 

Ere all of life save breath is fled: 4 The green leaves e’en in spring they fall, 
Why live when feelings, friends, and hopes, The tears the stars at midnight weep, 

Have long been number’d with the dead? The dewy wild-flowers—such as these 

Are fitting mourners o’er thy sleep. 

But thou, thy heart and cheek were bright— For human tears are lava-drops, 

No check, no soil had either known; ‘That scorch and wither as they flow; 
‘The angel natures of yon sky| | Then let them flow from those who live, 

Will only be to thee thine own. And not for those who sleep below. 











THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BOB STUBBS. 
A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuen my dear mamma heard of the treatment of her darling, she was for bringing an action 
against the schoolmaster, or else for tearing his eyes out, (when, dear soul, she would not have torn 
the eyes out of a flea, had it been her own injury,) and, at the very least, for having me removed 
from the school where I had been so shamefully treated. But papa was stern for once, and vowed. 
that I had been served quite right, declared that I should not be removed from the school; and sent 
old Swishtail a brace of pheasants for what he called his kindness to me. Of these, the old gentle- 
man invited me to partake, and made a very queer speech at dinner, as he was cutting them up, 
-about the excellence of my parents, and his own determination to be kinder still to me, if ever I ven- 
tured on such practices again ; so I was obliged to give up my old trade of lending, for the doctor 
declared that any boy who borrowed should be flogged, and any one who paid should be flogged 
twice as much. There was no standing against such a prohibition as this, and my little commerce 
was ruined, 

I was not very high in the school: not having been able to get farther than that dreadful Propria 
que maribus in the Latin grammar, of which, though I have it by heart even now, I never could 
understand a syllable—but, on account of my size, my age, and the prayers of my mother, was 
allowed to have the privilege of the bigger boys, and on holidays to walk about in the town; great 
dandies we were, too, when we thus went out. I recollect my costume very well—a thunder-and- 
lightning coat, a white waistcoat embroidered neatly at the pockets, a lace frill, a pair of knee-breeches, 
and elegant white cotton or silk stockings. This did very well, but still I was dissatisfied, I wanted 
a pair of top boots. Three boys in the school had boots—I was mad to have them too. 

But my papa, when I wrote to him, would not hear of it; and three pounds, the price of a pair, 
‘was too large a sum for my mother to take from the housekeeping, or for me to pay, in the present 
impoverished state of my exchequer; but the desire for the boots was so strong, that have them I 
must at any rate. 

There was a German bootmaker who had just set up in our town in those days, who afterwards 
made his fortune in London; I determined to have the boots from him, and did not despair before 
the end of a year or two, either to leave the school, when I should not mind his dunning me, or to 
screw the money from mamma, and so pay him. 

So I called upon this man—Stiffelkind was his name—and he took my measure for a pair. 

« You are a very yong gentleman to wear dop boots,” said the shoemaker. 

« I suppose, fellow,” says I, “that is my business and not yours ; either make the boots or not— 
but when you speak to a man of rank, speak respectfully ;” and I poured out a number of oaths, 
in order to impress him with a notion of my respectability. 

They had the desired effect.—« Stay, sare,” says he, “I have a nice littel pair of dop boots dat I 
tink will jost do for you,” and he produced, sure enough, the most elegant things I ever saw. 
“ Day were made,” said he, “ for de Honorable Mr, Stiffney, of de Guards, but were too small.” 

“« Ah, indeed!” said I, “ Stiffney is a relation of mine; and what, you scoundrel, ¥ you have 
the impudence to ask for these things ?” . 

He replied, “ Four guineas.” ‘ 

« Well,” said I, « they are confoundedly dear, but, as you will have a long time to wait for your 
money, why, I shall have my revenge. you see.” The man looked alarmed, and began a speech: 

“ Sare, I cannot let dem go vidout”—but a bright thought struck me, and I interrupted—*« Sir! 
don’t sir me—I’ll take the boots, fellow, and, hark ye, when you speak to a nobleman, don’t say— 
sir.” 
“ A hundert tousand pardoons, my lort,” says he; “if I had known you were a lort, I vood never 
have called you—sare. Vat name shall I put down in my books?” 
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f «“ Name !—oh! why—Lorp Cornwattis, to be sure,” said I, as I walked off in the boots. 
ie « And vat shall I do vid my lort’s shoes ?” 

i “ Keep them until I send for them,” said I; and, giving him a patronizing bow, I walked out of 
the shop, as the German tied up my shoes in a paper. 
> * * 7 * * * o : + 

This story I would not have told, but that my whole life turned upon these accursed boots. I 
walked back to school as proud as a peacock, and easily succeeded in satisfying the boys as to the 
manner in which I came by my new ornaments, 

Well, one fatal Monday morning, the blackest of all black-Mondays that ever I knew—as we 
were all of us playing between school-hours—I saw a posse of boys round a stranger, who seemed 
to be looking out for one of us—a sudden trembling seized me—I knew it was Stiffelkind: what 
had brought him here? He talked loud, and seemed angry—so I rushed into the schgol-room, and 
burying my head between my hands, began reading for dear life. 

“1 vant Lort Cornvallis ;” said the horrid boot maker. “ His lortship belongs, I know, to dis ho- 
norable school, for I saw him vid de boys at church, yesterday.” 

«“ Lord who? 

“ Vy, Lort Cornvallis to be sure—a very fat yong nobleman, vid red hair, he squints a little, and 
svears dreadfully.” 

“ There’s no Lord Cornvallis here,” said one—and there was a pause. 

“Stop! I have it;” says that odious Bunting, “« It must be Stubbs!” and “Stubbs! Stubbs !’”” 
every one cried out, while I was so busy at my book as not to hear a word. 

At last, two of the biggest chaps rushed imto the school-room, and seizing each an arm, run me 
into the play-ground—bolt up against the shoemaker. 

« Dis is my man—I beg your lortship’s pardon,” says he, “I have brought your lortship’s shoes, 
which you left—see, dey have been in dis parcel ever since you vent avay in my boots.” 

“Shoes, fellow !” says I, «I never saw your face before ;” for I knew there was nothing for it 
but brazening it out. “Upon the honor of a gentleman,” said I, turning round to the boys—they 
hesitated ; and if the trick had turned in my favor, fifty of them would have seized hold of Stiffel- 

“Stop!” says Bunting, (hang him!) “let's see ‘the shoes—if they fit him, why, then, the cob- 
bler’s right ;’—they did fit me, and not only that, but the name of STUBBS was written in them 
at full length. 

« Vat!” said Stiffelkind, “is he not a lort? so help me himmel, I never did vonce tink of looking 
at de shoes, which have been lying, ever since, in dis piece of brown paper ;” and then gathering 
anger as he went on, thundered out so much of his abuse of me, in his German-English, that the 
boys roared with laughter. Swishtail came in in the midst of the disturbance, and asked what the 
noise meant. 

« It’s only Lord Cornwallis, sir,” said the boys, «battling with his shoemaker about the price of 
a pair of top-boots.” 

« O, sir,” said I, “ it was only in fun that I called myself Lord Cornwallis.” 

« In fan!—Where are the boots ? And you, sir, give me your bill. “ Lord Cornwallis to Samuel 
Stiffelkind, for a pair of boots—four guineas.” 

«“ You have been fool enough, sir,” says the doctor, looking very stern, “to let this boy impose 
upon you as a lord; and knave enough to charge him double the value of the article you sold him. 
Take back the boots, sir, [ won't pay a penny of your bill; nor can you get a penny. As for you, 
sir, you miserable swindler and cheat, I shall not flog you as I did before, but I shall send you 
arg you are not fit to be the companion of honest boys.” 

we duck him before he goes,” piped out a very small voice :—the doctor grinned signi- 
cuntinnaak Wk Gn teebeman and the boys knew by this they might have their will. They 
seized me, and carried me to the play-ground pump—they pumped upon me until I was half-dead, 
and the monster Stiffelkind stood looking on for the half-hour the operation lasted. 

I suppose the doctor, at last, thought I had pumping enough, for he rung the school-bell, and the 
‘boys were obliged to leave me; as I got out of the trough, Stiffelkind was alone with me. « Vell, 
ie you have paid someting for dese boots, but not all; by Jubider, you shall never 

dem.” And didn’t. 

rt you may fancy, I left this disgusting establishment, and lived for some time along 
with pa at home. My education was finished, at least mamma and I agreed that it 
was; and from boyhood until hobbadyhoyhoood, (which I take to be about the sixteenth year of the 
life of a young man, and may be likened to the month of April, when spring begins to bloom) from 
fourteen until seventeen, I say, I remained at home, doing nothing, for which I have ever since had 
a great taste, the idol of my mamma, who took part in all my quarrels with father, and used regu- 
larly to rob the weekly expenses in order to find me in pocket money. Poor soul! many and many 
is the guinea I have had from her in that; and so she enabled me to cut a very pretty figure. 

Papa was for having me at this time articled to a merchant, or put to some profession ; but mamma 
and I agreed that I was born to be a gentleman, and not a tradesman, and the army was the only 
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forme. Every body was a soldier in those times, for the French war had just begun, and the 

whole country was swarming with militia regiments. “ We'll get him a commission in a marching 

” said my father ; “as we have no money to purchase him up, he’ll fight his way, I make 

ne doubt ;” and papa looked at me, with a kind of air of contempt, as much as to say he doubted 
whether I should be very eager for sueh a dangerous way of bettering myself. 

I wish you could have heard mamma’s screach, when he talked so coolly of my going out to 
fight. “ What, send him abroad! across the horrid, horrid sea—to be wrecked, and perhaps 
drowned, and only land for the purpose of fighting the wicked Frenchmen,—to be wounded, and 

perhaps kick—kick—killed! O, Thomas, Thomas! would you murder me and your boy?” There 
was a regular scene: however, it ended—as it always did—in mother’s getting the better, and it 
was settled that I should go into the militia. And why not? the uniform is just as handsome, and 
the danger not half so great. I don’t think in the course of my whole military experience I ever 
fought anything, except an old woman who had the impudence to hallo out, « Heads up, lobster?” 
Well, I joined the North Bungays, and was fairly launched into the world. 

I was not a handsome man, I know; but there was something about me—that was very evident, 
for the girls always laughed when they talked to me, and the men, though they affected to call me 
a poor little creature, squint-eyes, knock-knees, red-head, and so on, were evidently annoyed by my 
success, for they hated me confoundedly, Even at the present time they go on, though I have given 
up gallivanting, as I call it. But in the April of my existence,—that is, in Anno Domini 1791, or 
so—it was a different case; and having nothing else to do, and being bent upon bettering my con- 
dition, I did some very pretty things in that way. But I was not hot-headed and imprudent, like 
some young fellows. Don’t fancy I looked for beauty! Pish! I wasn’t such a fool. Not for tem- 
per; I don’t care about a bad temper; I could break any woman’s heart in two years. What I 
wanted was to get on in the world, Of course, I didn’t prefer an ugly woman, or a shrew; and, 
when the choice offered, would certainly put up with a handsome, good-humored girl, with plenty 
of money, as any honest man would. 

Now, there were two tolerably rich girls im our parts: Miss Magdalen Crusty, with twelve thou- 
sand pounds, (and, to do her justice, as plain a girl as ever [ saw,) and Miss Mary Waters, a fine, 
tall, plump, smiling, peach-cheeked, golden-haired, white-skinned lass, with only ten. Mary 
Waters lived with her uncle, the Doetor, who had helped me into the world, and who was trusted 
with this little orphan charge very soon after. My mother, as you have heard, was so fond of 
Bates, and Bates so fond of little Mary, that both, at first, were almost always in our house; and 
I used to call her my little wife, as soon as I could speak, and before she could walk, almost. It 
was beautiful to see us, the neighbors said. 

Weill, when her brother, the lieutenant of an India ship, came to be captain, and actually gave 
Mary five thousand pounds, when she was about ten years old, and promised her five thousand 
mere, there was a great talking, and bobbing, and smiling between the Doctor and my parents, and 
Mary and I were left together more than ever, and she was told to call me her little husband; and 
she did; and it was considered a settled thing from that day. She was, really, amazingly fond of 
me. 

Can any one call me mercenary after that? Though Miss Crutty had twelve thousand, and 
Mary only ten, (five in hand, and five in the bush,) I stuck faithfully to Mary. As a matter of 
course, Miss Crutty hated Miss Waters. The fact was, Mary had all the country dangling after her, 
and not a soul would come to Magdalen, for all her £12,000. I used to be attentive to her, though 
(as it’s always useful to be) ; and Mary would sometimes laugh and sometimes cry, at my flirting 
with Magdalen. This I thought proper very quickly to check. “Mary,” said I, « you know that 
my love for you is disinterested,—for I am faithful to you, though Miss Crutty is richer than you. 
Don’t fiy into a rage, then, because I pay her attentions, when you know that my heart and my pro- 
mise are engaged to you.” 

The fact is, to tell a little bit of a seeret, there is nothing like having two strings to your bow. 
« Who knows,” thought I, « Mary may die; and then where are my £10,000?” So I used to be 
very kind indeed to Miss Crutty; and well it was that I was so: for when I was twenty, and Mary 
eighteen, I’m blest if news did not arrive that Captain Waters, who was coming home to England 
with all his money in rupees, had been taken—ship, rupees, self, and all—by a French privateer ! 
and Mary, instead of £10,000, had only £5,000, making a difference of no less than £350 per 
annum betwixt her and Miss Crutty. 

I had just joined my regiment (the famous North Bungay Fencibles, Colonel Craw command- 
ing,) when this news reached me; and you may fancy how a young man, in an expensive regi 
ment and mess, having uniforms and what not to pay for, and a figure to cut in the world, felt a t 
hearing such news! “My dearest Robert,” wrote Miss Waters, “ will deplore my dear brother's 
loss; but not, I am sure, the money which that kind and generous soul had promised me. I have 
still five thousand pounds, and with this and your own little fortune, (I had £1,000 in the five per 
cents.!) we shall be as happy and contented as 

Happy and contented, indeed! Didu’t I know how my father got on with his £300 a-year, and 
how it was all he could de out of it to add a hundred a-year to my nemow income, and Jive hem 
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self! My mind was made up. I instantly mounted the coach, and flew to our village, to Mr. Cruts 
ty’s of course. It was next door to Doctor Bates’s; but I had no business there. 

I found Miss Magdalen in the garden. “ Heavens, Mr. Stubbs!” said she, as in my new uniform 
I appeared before her, “I really did never—such a‘ handsome officer—expect to see you ;” and she 
made as if she would blush, and began to tremble violently. I led her to a garden seat. I seized 
her hand—it was not withdrawn. I pressed it;—I thought the pressure was returned. I flung 
myself on my knees, and then I poured into her ear a little speech I had made on the top of the 
coach, “ Divine Miss Crutty,” said I; « idol-of my soul! It was but to catch one glimpse of you 
that I passed through the garden. I never-intended to breathe the secret passion (oh, no! of course 
not) which was wearing my life away. You know my unfortunate pre-engagement,—it is broken, 
and for ever / I am free ;—free, but to be your slave,—your humblest, fondest, truest slave;” and 
so on. 

“OQ, Mr, Stubbs,” said she, as I imprinted a kiss upon her cheek, “ I can’t refuse you; but I fear 
you are a sad, naughty man.” 

Absorbed in the delicious reverie which was caused by the dear creature’s confusion, we were 
both silent for a while, and should have remained so for hours, perhaps, so lost were we in happi- 
ness, had I not been suddenly roused by a voice exclaiming from behind us, 

“ Don’t ery, Mary; he is a swindling, sneaking scoundrel, and you are well rid of him!” 

I turned round! O, heaven! there stood Mary, weeping on Doctor Bates’s arm, while that mise- 
rable apothecary was looking at me with the utmost scorn. The gardener who had let me in had 
told them of my arrival, and now stood grinning behind them. “Imperence!” was my Magdalen’s 
only exclamation, as she flounced by with the utmost self-possession, while I, glancing daggers, at 
the spies, followed her. Ye retired to the parlor, where she repeated to me the strongest assurances 
of her love. 

Young, gay, fascinating, and an ensign—I had completely won the heart of my Magdalen; and 
as for Miss Waters and her nasty uncle the doctor, there was a complete split between us, as you 
may fancy; miss pretending, forsooth, that she was glad I had broken off the match, though she 
would have given her eyes, the little minx, to have had it on again. But this was out of the ques- 
tion. My father, who had all sorts of queer notions, said I had acted like a rascal in the business ; 
my mother took my part, in course, and declared I acted rightly, as I always did: and I got leave 
of absence from the regiment in order to press my beloved Magdalen to marry me out of hand— 
knowing, from reading and experience, the extraordinary mutability of human affairs. 

Besides, as the dear girl was seventeen years older than myself, and as bad in health as she was in 
temper, how was I to know that the grim king of terrors might not carry her off before she became 
mine? With the tenderest warmth, then, and most delicate ardor, I continued to press my’ suit. 
The happy day was fixed—the ever memorable 10th of May, 1792; the wedding clothes were or- 
dered ; and, to make things secure, I penned a little paragraph for the county paper to this effect :— 

“Marriage in High Life. We understand that Ensign Stubbs, of the North Bungay Fenci- 
bles, and son of Thomas Stubbs, of Sloffemsquibble, Esquire, is about to lead to the hymeneal altar, 
the lovely and accomplished daughter of Solomon Crutty, Esquire, of the same place. A fortune 
of twenty thousand pounds is, we hear, the lady’s portion. ‘ None but the brave deserve the fair.’” 

«“ Have you informed your relatives, my beloved,” said I to Magdalen one day, after sending the 
above notice, “ will any of them attend at our marriage?” 

“ Uncle Sam will, I dare say,” said Miss Crutty, “ dear mamma’s brother.” 

« And who was your dear mamma,” said I, for Miss Crutty’s respected parent had been long since 
dead, and I never heard her name mentioned in the family. 

Magdalen blushed, and cast down her eyes to the ground: “ Mamma was a foreigner,” at last 
she said. ' 

“ And of what country ?” 

«“ A German; papa married her when she was very young: she was not of a very good family,” 
said Miss Crutty, hesitating. 

« And what care I for family, my love,” said I, tenderly kissing the knuckles of the hand which 
I held, “ she must have been an angel who gave birth to you.” 

«“ She was a shoemaker’s daughter.” 

A German shoemaker ! hang ’em, thought I, I have had enough of them, and so I broke up this 
conversation, which did not somehow please me. 

Well, the day was drawing near: the clothes were ordered ; the banns were read. My dear mamma 
had built a cake about the size of a washing-tub: and I was only waiting for a week to pass to put 
me in possession of twelve thousand pounds in the five per cents., heaven bless’em! Little did I 
know the storm that was brewing, and the disappointment which was to fall upon a young man 
who really did his best to get a fortune. 

« O, Robert,” says my Magdalen to me, two days before the match was to come off, « I have such: 
a kind letter from uncle Sam, in London. I wrote to him as you wished. He says that he is 
coming down to-morrow; that he has heard of you often, and knows your character very well, and 
that he has got a very handsome present for us! What can it be, I wonder?” 
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« Is he rich, my soul’s adored ?” says I. 

“ He is a bachelor with a fine trade, and nobody to leave his money to.” 

“ His present can’t be less than a thousand pounds,” says I. 

« Or, perhaps, a silver tea-set, and some corner dishes,” says she. 

But we could not agree to this, it was too littlh—too mean for a man of her uncle’s wealth: and 
we both determined it must be the thousand pounds. 

“ Dear, good uncle! he’s to be here by the coach,” says Magdalen. “ Let us ask a little party to 
meet him.” And so we did, and so they came, My father and mother, old Crutty in his best wig, 
and the parson who was to marry us next day. The coach was to come in at six. And there was 
the tea-table, and there was the punch-bowl, and every body ready and smiling to receive our dear 
uncle from London. 

Six o’clock came, and the coach, and the mar. from the Green Dragon with a portmanteau, and a 
fat old gentleman walking behind, of whom I just caught a glimpse—a venerable old gentleman— 
I thought I’d seen him before. 

Then there was a ring at the bell ; then a scuffling and bumping at the passage: then old Crutty 
rushed out, and a great laughing and talking, and « How are you?” and so on, was heard at the 
door; and then the parlor-door was flung open, and Crutty cried out with a loud voice, 

«« Good people all! my brother-in-law, Mr. STIFFELKIND !” 

Mr. Stiffelkind !—I trembled as I heard the name ! 

Miss Crutty kissed him; mamma made him a curtsey, and papa made him a bow; and Doctor 
Snorter, the parson, seized his hand and shook it most warmly, then came my turn! 

« Vat,” says he, “ it is my dear goot yong frend from Doctor Schvis’hentail’s! is dis the yong 
gentleman’s honorable moder? (mamma smiled, and made a curtsey,) and dis his fader! Sare and 
madam, you should be broud of soch a sonn. And you, my niece, if you have him for a husband 
you vill be locky, dat is all. Vat dink you, broder Crotty, and Madame Stobbs, I ave made your 
sonn’s boots, ha! ha!’ 

My mamma laughed, and said, “I did not know it, but I am sure, sir, he has as pretty a leg for 
boot as any in the whole county.” 

Old Stiffelkind roared louder, “ A very nice leg, ma’am, and a very sheap boot, too! Vat, you 
did not know I make his boots! Perhaps you did not know somting else, too—p’raps you did not 
know (and here the monster clapped his hand on the table, and made the punch-ladle tremble in 
the bowl,) p’raps you did not know as dat yong man, dat Stobbs, dat sneaking, baltry, squinting 
fellow, is as vicked as he is ogly. He bot a pair of boots from me, and never paid for dem. Dat is 
noting, nobody never pays, but he bot a pair of boots, and, called himself Lord Cornvallis. 
And I was fool enough to believe him vonce. But look you, niece Magdalen, I ave got five tousand 
pounds; if you marry him, I vill not gif you a benny; but look you, what I will gif you, I bo- 
mised you a bresent, and I vill give you pxsx !” 

And the old monster produced raose yiry soots which Swishtail had made him take back. 

* * * * * * * * * * 


I didn’t marry Miss Crutty: I am not sorry for it, though. She was a nasty, ugly, ill-tempered 
wretch, and I’ve always said so ever since. 

And all this arose from those infernal boots, and that unlucky paragraph in the county paper— 
Pll tell you how: 

In the first place, it was taken up as a quiz by one of the wicked, profligate, unprincipled organs 
of the London press, who chose to be very facetious about the “ Marriage in High Life,” and made 
all sorts of jokes about me and my dear Miss Crutty. 

Secondly, it was read in this London paper by my mortal enemy, Bunting, who had been intro- 
duced to old Stiffelkind’s acquaintance by my adventure with him, and had his shoes made regularly 
by that foreign upstart. 

Thirdly, he happened to want a pair of shoes mended at this particular period, and as he was 
measured by the disgusting old High-Dutch cobbler, he told him his old friend Stubbs was going 
to be married. 

“ And to whom?” said Stiffelkind, “to a voman wit gelt, I vil take my oath.” 

“ Yes,” says Bunting, “a country girl: a Miss Magdalen Carotty or Crotty, at a place called 
Sloffemsquiggle.” 

“ Schloffemschweigel !” bursts out the dreadful bootmaker, “Mein Gott, mein Gott! das geht 
nicht—Ij tell you, sare, it is no go. Miss Crotty is my neice. I vill go down myself. I vill 
never let her marry dat goot-for-noting schwindler and tief.” Such was the language that the 
scoundrel ventured to use regarding me!” 


(To be Cont 
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/ PIERRE LOUVOIS. 


Art the time the French army held possession of Italy, the most strict and vigorous measures were 
put in force by them, to suppress the lawless habits of the inhabitants; which, under a weak form 
of government, had risen to such a height of crime as to require more than ordinary severity to 
check. These laws were not alone against the natives, for they fell with undiminished rigor on 
such of the French troops as were caught in the commission of any act contravening the strict code 
laid down for their observance, and punishment came so swiftly after the offence as to be attended 
with at least one salutary effect, that of taking place whilst its cause was yet fresh in the remem- 
brance of the shuddering spectators. 

In the northern part of Italy was quartered a small division, consisting of a few regiments of the 
line, under the command of General Duval. He was a man of a morose and stern disposition, a 
strict martinet, and one but little prone to pardon any offences committed by the soldiery under his 
command ; but, on the other hand, he was just, and not slow in rewarding merit, when such fell 
under his observation. His notice had for a short time been attracted to a lad about eighteen years 
of age, for whom he began to feel some interest. Pierre Louvois, which was the youth’s name, was 
a general favorite in the regiment to which he belonged, though his manners and dispositions were 
little in accord with those of his rank; there was a sort of dignity and lofty bearing not exactly in 
unison with the situation of a private, but yet it had never been the cause of his creating a single 
enemy amongst his associates. His mother, who said she was the widow of a soldier, had lived in 
the neighborhood of Montpelier, of which part of the country, however, she was not a native. She 
had maintained herself and son as a lace-worker, at which she was very expert, and from her upright 
conduct and modest demeanor was much esteemed. As Pierre grew towards manhood, many were 
the offers from the farmers and mechanics in the vicinity to give him employment, but this she 
always firmly but thankfully refused. To the often repeated inquiries as to what she intended to 
make of him, she could give no answer, and the neighbors exclaimed against a lad of such spirit 
and promise being brought up in idleness, with nothing to look forward to. Madame Louvois cared 
but little how hard she worked herself, but could not brook that Pierre should be obliged to submit 
to menial drudgery of any description ; at times, sadness would come over her mind, when she 
thought how unable Pierre would be to support himself, alike ignorant of any business or profession, 
when she should cease to exist; but these thoughts had scarcely gained birth, when she received a 
pang but little expected ; the Conscription had decided that Pierre should become a soldier. It was 
quite beyond her means to raise sufficient money to obtain a substitute, and she therefore decided 
on following him, in whom all her hopes centred, wheresoever his fortunes or his fate might lead 
him; provided she remained near him, she cared but little in what capacity, servile or otherwise ; 
and Madame Louvois the Sutler sounded ae musically in her ears, as would the repetition of his title 
to a new made peer. About a year after Pierre had joined his regiment, he was one day sauntering 
listlessly along the road to Vicenza, without perceiving that he had passed the boundary of the camp ; 
the view before him was so beautiful that it called to mind his former home in the south of France, 
which he had left with much regret, for there was more than one dark-eyed brunette that had looked 
upon him with other than the eyes of friendship; and there was one playful smiling girl that he had 
early learnt to love, with whom he would often wander forth beside some rippling brook, or through 
the rich vineyards, and conjure up together bright dreams of future days. 

He, was thus gazing on the scene before him, and associating it with places far away, when the 
sound of some person in distress burst upon his ear; it seemed to come from a cottage standing on 
the road-side ; to which he hastened to render his assistance. The door was open, and the noise 
of a scuffle above stairs plainly indicated where help was desired. As he entered the room, he per- 
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ceived a soldier in the French uniform, who no sooner saw that he was discovered, than, throwing 
open the back window, he leaped into the garden, and in an instant was flying across the country. 
A woman lay upon the floor, bearing the marks of recent ill usage, and apparently lifeless; the 
chamber was im the greatest confusion, some articles of small value and a litthe money lay scattered 
upon the floor, showing that the villain’s intention had been that of robbery. 

The piercing cries uttered by the woman had been heard by more than Pierre, for a small de- 
tachment which was marching from Vicenza to Verona, being within hearing at the moment, some 
of them ran to give their assistance, and were not a little surprised to find a French soldier in the 
act (as they supposed) of plundering. Pierre stated, that the cries of distress had drawn him thither, 
and he had just arrived in time to see the villain escape from the window. The officer listened, but 
shook his head in doubt, at the same time giving orders that Pierre should be strictly guarded, and 
instantly marched off to the head quarters of his regiment. 

The news flew swiftly through the regiment, that Pierre was under arrest, charged with an attempt 
at robbery; but there were none amongst those who knew him well that would give it a moment’s 
credence ; circumstances might be, as they were, strongly against him, but they were convinced he 
could rebut them ; no, no! it was a more guilty heart that planned the commission of the deed. 

Pierre himself was sanguine ; he felt that the woman could exculpate him in an instant, and that 
the court-martial, which was appointed for the following morning, would order his instant liberation. 
The cell in which he was confined was not very agreeable to be sure, but then it had only terrors 
for those guilty beings who worked up hideous thoughts in their imaginations to fright themselves ; 
he stretched himself upon his hard wooden bed, and slept as soundly and rose as much refreshed as 
if he had been again in France, without a single care to obtrade itself upon his mind. 

In the morning the court-martial assembled with all the usual ceremony, and Pierre stood arraigned 
for a crime, of which he knew himself to be as guiltless as the Court about to try him; he was ex- 
tremely glad that business had drawn his mother to Milan, from whence she would not return until 
the following day, when it would be too late to feel uneasiness, and they could talk it through 


When called upon to affirm or deny his guilt, he briefly stated the circumstances, and said the 
Woman could at once prove him innocent. 

«“ Young man,” replied the president, “ your story is well conceived, and told with a semblance 
of truth, but, unfortunately, there are discrepancies in it; and as the woman died during the night 
of the injuries she received, you may safely call upon her to assert that innocence, which I must say 
that for my own part I very much doubt.” 

The information of the woman’s death staggered him ; it was upon her evidence his safety entirely 
rested; the idea of her death had never once entered his imagination, and a cold shudder ran over 
him as he thought of the overwhelming weight of evidence, that could only be gainsaid by his simple 
assertion of innocence ; the current set too strongly against him to be stemmed, and when proof was 
adduced that it was impossible, on account of the distance, that the cries of distress could have been 
heard within the bounds of the camp, he felt that he was a lost man, 

The court were unanimous in their opinion of his guilt, and the following day, at noon, was 
named as that on which he was to close his short career of life. Pierre heard his sentence without 
showing any signs of trepidation; his cheeks blanched not for an instant ; a faint smile played around 
his lips, which would have said, you are deceived, but still I blame you not. 

The veterans of the regiment, when told of the result of the inquiry, swore a volley of oaths and 
insinuated that the officers did not deal justly by them; they could not see that any evidence was 
sufficient to find Pierre guilty of murder and robbery—< Bah! he couldn’t do it if he would—a 
harmless lad like that; it was no use arguing the matter, it wasn’t in his nature; spirits like his 
were not the ones that stooped to the crimes of rapine and bloodshed !”—and their belicf in his in- 
nocence remained still unshaken. 

When Madame Louvois arrived from Milan, the first intelligence that reached her was, that 
Pierre was waiting with the utmost anxiety to see her, since he was doomed at noonday to die. 

“ Die!” said she—*« to die !—no, no! you are deceiving me. They could not—would not slay a 
child like that. Crime never yet entered his imagination—it must be others that have palmed their 
deeds of villany upon him. Who is there could look upon his fair face and form, and say it was 
that of a guilty being !—none! I will be sworn.” 

The frantic mother flew to the guard-house, to gain from his own lips the history of his misfortune; 
and with breathless anxiety did she listen to his brief recital. 

“ Truth,” said she, when he had finished, whilst her loud sobs almost hindered the words from 
being heard. “Truth, indeed! is there not truth stamped on every word and action !—Does it 
seem like falsehood that he speaks ?—No, no! falschood never spoke thus. But, stay—yes! there 
is yet hope. Duval must and shall listen to me !—I will force that upon him shall make him feel 
him innocent, even should he have seen the commission of the deed itself.” 

General Duval was not a little surprised at finding the door of the room in which he was sitting 
suddenly burst open, and a half frantic woman rushing in to throw herself at his feet, at the same 
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«“ Mercy! mercy! for the love of heaven, grant me mercy !” 

«“ What is the meaning of this, my good woman !—Who, or what are you ?” asked the General. 

“ T am the mother of the poor boy you have doomed to die. Oh, sir, but spare his life! On my 
knees I will pray to you—will worship you—but spare his life !—he is too young to die yet !—He 
is not a fit subject to wreak your cruel laws upon !—TIndeed ! indeed ! he is innocent.” 

« Woman, it cannot be—he must die !” 

“ Oh, no! no !—you have but to say the word, and he is spared !”’ 

“I say again, it cannot—must not be.” 

“ Oh, sir, you have the power to save him, and may yet live to bless the day you did so; but 
spare his life ?” 

“ This is trifling ; woman, the law must take its course ; I can stay and listen to you no longer.” 

“ Not listen to me, Duval,” said Madame Louvois, looking sternly at him; “ not listen to a mo- 
ther pleading for her son’s life !—But I have known the time when that hard heart of thine could 
feel as tenderly as would a mother's watching her sick child, Years have passed, Duval, since that 
night, when, after many an anxious hour of travelling, you arrived near your chateau in Alsace, 
indulging in the fond hope of pressing in your arms your wife and infant child. Did your heart 
not bleed when you found the raging flames had destroyed your noble dwelling, and deprived you 
of a wife and child you fondly loved !—Ay, it felt then as mine does at this moment. Yes! you 
look at me now, and strive to bring me to your recollection. I was the foster-sister of your wife, 
and after you married her I still followed her as a servant, and when she became a mother, did I 
not nurse her child as though it had been mine own—for I loved it as much even as its mother 
could. Oh! it was a sweet, fair-haired child, that all must have loved. On the night the fire burst 
forth, the boy lay sleeping beside me; its mother was not well. I was watching its calm slumbers 
when the alarm of fire reached me ; scarce knowing what I did, I caught the child in my arms, and, 
rushing into the open air, flew across the country. Tired and fatigued, I sought shelter where I 
was not known. I was soon informed that Madame Duval and her child had perished in the flames. 
The thought then dashed across my mind, that if I would not lose the child I so fondly loved, I 
must keep its existence a secret from you. The people who gave me shelter had forborne to ques- 
tion me. I told them some false tale of injuries and oppression, and privately left Alsace, seeking 
the south of France, where none knew me. I changed my name, and brought up the child as my 
own. I have toiled and worked for it until——” 

* But, the child!” gasped forth Duval; “ where is it now !—Is it——” and he faltered in bring~ 
ing out the words— Is it the-———” 

“ Tt is the boy you have doomed to die.” 

“ Orderly,” exclaimed the General, in a voice of thunder, “ fly this instant, and stay the execu- 
tion—there has been some error.” 

The orderly gladly flew to obey his officer’s commands on so joyous an errand; but scarce had 
he passed the threshold when the sound of musketry fell upon their ears. 

“ Oh, mercy! heaven grant me mercy!” exclaimed the general, hiding his face in his hands. 

“ Mercy!” cried Madame Louvois ; “ you can cry for mercy, who would grant none. You would 
execute your cruel laws, and who has been their victim '—your only child. Mercy, indeed !—you 
would be merciful now, were it in your power.” 


The orderly gently opened the door to say he was too late—the boy was no more! 
J. M. B. 
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Two criminals, a Christian and a Jew, Unmov’d he seemed, and to the spot close sticking, 
Who'd been to honest feelings rather callous, Ne’er offers, tho’ he’s bid, to quit the place, 
Were, on a platform, once exposed to view, Till, in the air, the other fellow kicking— 
Or come, as some folks call it, to the gallows—j} The sheriff thought that some peculiar grace, 
Or, as late, a quainter phrase prevails, Some Hebrew form of silent, deep devotion, 
To weigh their weight upon the justice scales, | Had, for awhile, deprived him of his motion. 


In dreadful form, the constables and shrieve, But, being questioned by the sheriff’s orders, 
The priest, and ordinary, and crowd attended, | “Why not with proper officers retiring? 

Till fixed the noose, and all had taken leave, In tone of voice he on the marv’llous borders, 
When the poor trembling Israelite, befriended, | | While that his looks were on the beam aspiring, 

Heard by express, from officers of state, . “TI only vait,” said he, “before I goes, 

A gracious pardon quite reverse his fate. “ Topray of Mister Ketch de dead man’s clothes.” 








AN ANECDOTE OF TO-DAY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Les hommes d’ affaires sont-ils plus dangereux qu’ utiles? Qui croirat qu’ une pareille question a ete resolue affir- 
mativement par ceux memes qui ne peuvent s’en passer? 


Ir is now about twenty-five years ago, since M. de Rosanges found himself compelled to quit 
France, and take up his residence in a foreign country. To have lingered longer than he did in 
his native land would have exposed him to extreme danger; although this estimable man—like 
many others similarly situated—was unwilling to regard his expatriation in any other light than 
that of a brief but necessary exile. Of course the preparations for his departure were made with 
the most profound secrecy. No person suspected the designs of M. de Rosanges, and it was by the 
merest accident in the world that, at the moment of his stepping into the post-chaise, Jacques and 
Clement Bidant presented themselves before him. 

These two brothers were tenants of M. de Rosanges. For several years they had farmed the 
greater part of his estate; a bad harvest had thrown them behind in their payments, and they now 
came to discharge two years’ arrears of rent at once. A few hours earlier, and the money would 
have been most acceptable; but time now pressed—M. de Rosanges’ peril became every moment 
more imminent—and a single minute’s delay might annihilate his hopes of escape; aware then of the 
impossibility of settling accounts with the honest tenants at this critical juncture, he dismissed them 
with these words: 

“Igo; my absence will not be long; but if, contrary to my expectation, it should be prolonged 
beyond the period which I have reckoned upon, I will write to you. In the mean time, keep this 
money as a deposit which I intrust to your probity, and which may one day be of greater use to me 
than it can be at present. Continue to take charge of my farms; conceal my departure from the 
world ; the least indiscretion on your part may prove fatal to me, and I know you would not wish 
to ruin a master whom you love.” 

« Ah, dear sir,” exclaimed both the brothers at once, “ we would sooner die ourselves than occa- 
sion you the least unhappiness. We will carefully preserve this sum of seventeen thousand francs 
which we had meant to have paid to you just now, had you not directed us to keep it; it will be 
always at your disposal, for we will not allow it to pass out of our hands without instructions from 
you; this we solemnly swear.” 

The two brothers raised their hands towards heaven as they spoke, and remained mechanically in 
that attitude till the chaise which conveyed their beloved master drove out of sight. 

The haste with which M. de Rosanges had been compelled to abandon his country and his family 
had left him little time to arrange his affairs. ‘The secrecy which he had determined should cover 
the place of his retreat, rendered it impossible for him to adopt any measures by which he could 
control them during his absence ; his enemies, however, deceived by his apparent tranquillity, were 
not apprised of his flight till it was too late to prevent it. But their malevolence was not satisfied 
by his exile ; the name of M. de Rosanges swelled the liste de proscription—his effects were seques- 
trated and sold—his family cruelly driven from their home—and his debtors commanded, on pain 
of being dealt with as disaffected persons, to account to the public authorities for what sums they 
owed him. Thus was M, de Rosanges stripped in one day of his birthright as a Frenchman, and his 
rank as a landed gentleman. 

Many of his friends, although filled with indignation at the relentless conduct of his persecutors, 
hastened to pay over to government the sums of money which they were owing to M. de Rosanges ; 
others of a more timid disposition shrunk from acknowledging their ever having had any transac- 
tions with the proscribed man, although they secretly determined not to lose sight of their own 
interests should fortune again smile upon him. I know not how it happened, whether from private 
information or the activity of its own agents, but so it was that government soon got notice of the 
transaction with the brothers Bidant; and an order was immediately issued for Clement’s arrest. 
Cross-questioned, cajoled, and threatened by turns, the poor Clement continued firmly to conceal 
his knowledge of the alleged transaction, and, for his obstinacy, was thrown into one of the many 
prisons in the capital He was given to understand, indeed, that the instant he made a full disclosure 
he would be set at liberty; but, satisfied that he had done his duty, Clement remained true to his 
oath, and cheerfully resigned himself to his fate. 
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Jacques endeavored by every means in his power to soften the hardship of his brother’s situation ; 
he supplied him with every little comfort or necessary which he could command ; but for all the 
gold in the world he would not, even in this emergency, have touched a single franc of the sum 
which had been intrusted to his keeping. Meanwhile he sought by every imaginable ruse to learn 
something of M. de Rosanges’ situation, whose return could no longer be calculated upon ; but all 
his endeavors for this purpose were ineffectual. M.de Rosanges himself had calculated on his 
being able to return to his native country in the course of the following year ; he was therefore not 
a little embarrassed by the situation in which his enemies had placed him ; he could not address a 
letter to any of his friends without compromising their safety, and this generous motive imposed 
absolute silence upon him, however great the interests he had at stake. Jacques in the meanwhile 
spared no pains to discover the place of retreat which his beloved master had chosen; but M. de 
Se ee en ee eee ee OS ee ae 

The firmness of Clement at last triumphed over the virulence of his persecutors ; unable to extort 
the desired confession from his lips, they at last gave him his liberty; but this victim of fidelity had 
caught a mortal disease in the place of his confinement, and in a short time sealed his devotion to 
M. de Rosanges with his own life; worn out by the fatigue and privations which he had endured, 
he breathed his last in the arms of his brother, after having adjured him to maintain his secret 
inviolable. 

Such charge was indeed unnecessary. Jacques, the son of a poor farmer in the neighborhood 
of Lagny, had received little or no education; but nature had bestowed upon him a quick sense 
of right and wrong, and a character of decided shrewdness and honesty; a virtuous action was to 
him a natural one; from his infancy he had been traimed to uprightness of conduct, and the thought 
had never entered into his head that he could by any means shake himself free of an obligation once 
undertaken ; although he clearly saw that every day rendered the return of M. de Rosanges more 
difficult, and although many persons argued that it was no longer to be looked for, and that the 
exile should be considered as having succumbed to his misfortunes, Jacques was never once tempted 
to appropriate to his own use the money which had already cost him so much to protect. 

With the produce of his industry and his share of his father’s succession, Jacques had bought a 
small farm nigh to Roissy, upon which he lived in a degtee of comfort, to which his economy gave 
the appearance of competence. His heart, which hitherto had resisted the soft inepressions of love, 
now became alive to the tender sentiment, Rose Delauny, the daughter of a wealthy neighbor, was 
the first to inspire him with a real passion, and she herself did not long remain insensible to his 
declaration. The two lovers seemed fortunate in their attachment, and every thing favored their 
approaching union, when an unfortunate event threatened the destruction of their fairest hopes. 
Delauny’s steading took fire, and a frightful conflagration reduced him in a few hours from a state 
of affluence to poverty. Jacques would have gladly come to his succor; but his means were ailto- 
gether insufficient for his generous purposes ; and at this critical moment a neighboring farmer, who 
had been rejected in his former addresses, formally demanded Rose’s hand from her father, and 
offered to rebuild, at his own expense, Delaunay’s steading, and advance two thousand crowns to 
enable him to repair all losses, provided he would favor his suit. To a man in Delaunay’s circum- 
stances such an offer was too ing to be resisted, and he soon gave Jacques to understand how 
decidedly he now preferred the ier Durand for his son-in-law. A sigh was the only answer 
from poor Jacques. With less virtue, be might still have possessed the object of his love. No 
person knew of the existence of M. de Rosanges’ fifteen thousand francs. silence of the pro- 
prietor, authorised him, so to speak, to dispose of it for his own purposes. But Jacques remained 
true to what honesty dictated; and courageously, though not without regret, he sacrificed his hap- 





piness to his integrity. 
The father of Rose had given his formal and public consent to neighbor Durand’s propositions. 
The wedding-day was fixed, and all the village ised with poor Rose, whose distress wos too 


evident to be concealed. A secret presentiment led her steps one day towards Jacques’ abode ; she 
perceived him, sad and thoughtful, seated upon a stone bench at the entrance of his garden ;—she 
approached ;—he spoke ;—she listened ;—she became his confident, and burst from him with a ery 
of surprise! Filled with admiration fo: a man who could thus sacrifice every thing that he held 
dearest upon earth to preserve his integrity unsullied, she threw herself at the feet of her father— 
recounted to him with tearful eyes all that Jacques had told her—extolled his heroical sacrifice with 
all the eloquence which love and admiration could inspire—and ended by declaring that she would 
never consent to be separated from him. The earnestness of her entreaties, the fervor of her words, 
that which ever accompanies the language of truth, shook the resolution of Delaunay. He raised 
his daughter from her knees ; embraced her ; comforted her with soothing words ; and constrained 
by the influence of a noble example, consented to receive Jacques as his son-in-law. Virtue is not 
always accompanied by misfortune. 

The integrity of Jacques was yet to endure fresh trial. Twice during the calamities attendant 
upon foreign invasion did he behold his little dwelling sacked and plundered, and his fields laid 
waste ; and twice did he abandon his own property the better to protect the sacred deposit intrusted 
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to his keeping ; the on!y thing which he preserved from danger was that which he had least interest 
in protecting. 
The father-in-law, who while he admired Jacques’ fidelity, did not altogether approve of that 
excess of probity which dictated such sacrifices for the sake of another, at last became desirous to 
know at what point of time a sum of money, already twenty-five years deposited with another, might 
cease to be regarded in the strict light of a deposit, and might be appropriated to the private pur- 
poses of the holder. With this view he consulted a man of business who was in the habit of looking 
to his own interests while managing those of others. This personage quickly proved to him, both 
by argument and precedent, that a deposit, if remaining unclaimed at the end of twenty-five years, 
had become invested with all the negative qualities of a lost sum as far as regarded the pledger, and, 
of right, became the absolute property of him in whose hands it had been originally placed. Well- 
at the result of this consultation—for which our man of business received a fee proportionate 
to the agreeableness of his advice, Delaunay hastened to impart the information to his son-in-law, 
who, in the mean time, had made a discovery of another kind. 
te In glancing over the newspapers, Jacques had met with the name of Rosanges. He uttered an 
exclamation of mingled surprise and joy at the discovery ; and having hastily arrayed himself in his 
holiday suit, directed his steps towards the house mentioned in the advertisement. With some 
difficulty he obtained an interview with the master of the establishment. He appeared a young man 
of about twenty-six years of age. Jacques trembled to ask him whether he was related to M. de 
Rosanges, whom he had known, fer he remembered his old master had no children. “True,” 
replied the young de Rosanges, with much suavity of manners, to the inquiry of the honest country- 
man ;“ I am only his nephew.” 

* And how is he himself, the worthy gentleman *” ‘ 

“ He is dead!” 

« Dead !” repeated Jacques, with a heavy sigh. 

“ T am the last member of his family; 1 inherit his name, and the small remains of that property 
which he once possessed in this country.” 

“ God be thanked !” exclaimed Jacques. “I come to add a little to your succession.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, I myself. Your uncle, my master, left a sum of seventeen thousand francs in my hands, 
which I will now account for to you.” 

«“ What! account for a sum of money placed in your hands twenty-six years ago!” 

“It is entire. I have never touched it.” 

“ Honest fellow,” exclaimed Rosanges, holding out his right hand to him, and wiping away with 
the other a tear which trembled in his eye, “ an action so noble and so free surprises me—it is quite 
touching! And yet, judging from your dress, I should presume you dwell in the country ?” 

«“ Yes, sir.” 

«Then you must have met with many losses, and often been placed in trying circumstances, and 
yet this money: F. 

« And do you suppose, sir, that to repair my losses, I would have been justified in putting my 
hand into my neighbor’s pocket 1” 

« But——”’ 

“It makes no difference with me—a deposit is a thing which does not belong to me. I would 
sooner perish of hunger than touch it; my coat does not bespeak me a rich man, but it covers an 
honest heart.” 

M. de Rosanges felt that he could not sufficiently admire the integrity of the honest rustic; he 
wrote down his address, and promised that he would call upon him one of these mornings ; where- 
upon Jacques made his obeisance and took his way home to his cottage, whistling as he went. 

“ What good fortune has befallen you to-day, Jacques !” inquired his father-in-law, as he entered 
with a blithe countenance. 

“ I have found M. de Rosanges,” answered Jacques, while his wife threw herself into his arms. 

Jacques had scarcely quitted M. de Rosanges’ hotel, when the man of business entered. It was 
the same person whom Delaunay had consulted, and the young Rosanges quickly informed him 
of his good fortune. 

“ What! Seventeen thousand francs!” exclaimed our man of quirks, “ Above twenty-six years! 
Quite inconceivable! We live in an age of wonders!” A sudden thought, however, seemed to 
strike him, his forehead smoothed up, and a diabolical grim distorted his saturnine features as he 
proceeded with his devilish insinuations: “This fellow, I prosume, has imagined that you were in 
possession of the titles ?” 

“T hold none.” 

“ That your uncle had left you this sum ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ There is no doubt of it; but with regard to the poit of restitution, he has forgot one thing.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ He has said nothing of interest; and the principal sum must have doubled itself by interest in 
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twenty-six years. Do you mak me? The dear man, you may depend upon i i 
sum lying inactive in his hands all this while.” : r — 

« He swore to me he had.” 

« And do you credit him ?” 

« This action is a sufficient evidence of his honesty.” 

« Of his address; hear me then; you are yet a young man—you know little about business- 
matters. Every sum of money, when placed in any one’s hands, ought to bear interest. Now the 
money—— 

« It was a deposit,” 

“ With your leave we will come to that by and by. I would take security for it; we will give 
him time. You must be sensible that I would not willingly distress the man, but your interests are 
mine, and I ought to look after them. You will thank me some day for the interest which I have 
taken on your behalf.” With these words the man of business took his leave. 

' The following morning M. de Rosanges directed his steps towards Jacques’ abode. He entered— 
but what were his feelings when a whole family threw themselves at his feet in tears! With 
indignation he perused a letter which Jacques had just received from his man of business, calling 
upon him to pay up the whole interest on the twenty-six years’ deposit, and threatening him with 
a prosecution in case of refusal! His indignation was, if possible, increased on its being ascertained 
that the creature who now, in his name, demanded payment of interest as well as principal from the 
faithful custodiers of his uncle’s property, was the very man who had advised Delaunay to consider 
a twenty-five years’ deposit as having in effect become hissown property. He hastened to relieve 
the poor but virtuous family from their alarms ; and though he did not offend them by pressing upon 
their acceptance the whole sum which had proved to them the object of so many misfortunes and 
so much solicitude, yet he begged that they would henceforward regard him as their protector, and 
offered Jacques, on the spot, the office of keeper of his chateau de Saint ———. The same day, 
the man of business received intimation that M. de Rosanges no longer needed his services. 

F. 8. 
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LOVE’S CURE. 





BY JOHN C. M‘CABE. 


Sar is wedded to another ! that once beloved one! 

The ring is on her finger, the marriage rite is done ; 

The kiss hath pass’d between them, and the friends are gathering near, 
Yet the smile that lingers on her cheek is mingled with a tear. 


I wonder is she happy now, as when we used to meet 

Down in the dim old valley, where the flowers grew so sweet 1— 
Is she thinking of those childish hours, that haunt my memory still, 
Of the trysting place of first love down beside the winding rill ? 


Perhaps she has forgotten ’mid the round of fashion’s whirl, 
‘The promises she made me when a young confiding girl; 
Or if too faithful memory recalls each well known scene, 
*Tis only to create a smile at what she might have been. 


I pray she may be happy now, she whom I loved so well! 

So deeply, and so wildly too, that words may never tell 

The agony of feeling strange, with which I give her up, 

And drain in hopeless wretchedness deep disappointment’s cup. 


Happy, oh God! and can the heart that tramples on a love, 
Whose ardor, and whose purity, no sordid thought could move; 
Throb gently, and as peacefully as those that never bow’d 

At mammon’s shrine, amid the cold, and heartless worldly crowd ? 


Farewell! I’ve yet one solace left, which cheers my lonely hearth: 

And in that thought, a thousand hopes are springing in to birth; 

How beautiful the vision comes, amid life’s gathering cares, 

In shape—a Champagne bottle and a box of fine cigars ! 
Richmond, Va.,"1239 








BIOGRAPHICAL RECREATIONS. 


SENECA. 


Lucrvs Annus Seneca was a Spaniard by birth, his native place being the city of Cordova, 
where a Roman colony of great distinction had been long plunted. He was born a few yeais before 
the commencement of the Christian era, and came to Rome in his childhood with his father (an 
orator of some repute) and the rest of the family. In compliance with the wishes of his father, the 
early studies of Seneca were directed chiefly to rhetoric, but his own tastes led him irresistibly to- 
wards philosophical pursuits. He entered the profession of the law, however, in a regular manner, 
nd pleaded for some time in the courts with much success. He afterwards betook himself to public 
employments, and obtained successively the offices of Questor and Pretor. It is obvious that he 
had nsen, during his occupancy of these posts, to considerable eminence, for the jealousy of some 
influential parties at the court of the emperor Claudius fell upon him, and he was banished to Cor- 
sica. The charge made against him was that of being one of the paramours of Julia, a lady of the 
imperial family, notorious for her incontinence. Seneca passed eight years in exile, which all his 
philosophy could not enable him to bear with patience, notwithstanding that he had, as is generally 
believed, the consciousness of innocence to support him in his calamity. 

On the marriage of the emperor Claudius to his second wife Agrippina, Seneca was recalled to 
Rome by the influence of the new empress, who appointed him preceptor to her son Nero. The 
teacher did his duty to his pupil, exerting all his powers to train the youth to virtue, and fit him for 
the high station to which he had been destined. At first, the labors of Seneca seemed to be pro- 
ductive of the best effects. Both before his accession to the empire, and during the early years of 
his reign, the conduct of Nero was full of flattering promise. But the darker traits of his character 
by degrees came into view. Finding his mother an inconvenient associate in power, he put her to 
death, and had the art not only to persuade Seneca of the necessity of the deed, but to prevail on 
him to lend his influence in justifying it to the senate. The preceptor’s conduct in this instance is 
certainly deserving of reprobation, but he seems, and not unnaturally, to have long been unwilling 
to admit the depravity of his pupil. It broke forth ultimately in such a torrent as to open the eyes 
of all men. Still, though Seneca’s counsels soon lost all their influence, Nero continued to heap 
favor after favor upon his old teacher, giving him villas, lands, and money to the value of many 
hundred thousand pounds, and making him, indeed, one of the richest men in Rome. This drew 
down the envy of the rapacious favorites of the court; on becoming conscious of which, Seneca 
offered to refund all that had been bestowed on him, Nero, who was an adept in dissimulation, 
would not permit of the restitution of rewards which h@declared to be so well merited. Now fully 
aware of the emperor’s character, Seneca put little confidence in these plausible words, and sought 
safety in retirement, spending his days at his country villas, in the society of his wife Paulina, and 
one or two friends. But Seneca’s name stood too high among the Roman people for virtue and 
wisdom to permit him long to escape the jealous cruelty of Nero. Poison was first tried against the 
philosopher, but without success. Afterwards, Nero, on detecting a conspiracy headed by Piso, 
found also that the latter person had sent a message to Seneca, complaining of being refused a con- 
ference with him, to which the other verbally replied, that a conference could do no good, but that 
he had a great interest in the welfare of Piso. 

The bearer of this verbal message, a man named Natalis, was the betrayer of it to Nero, who im- 
mediately sent a military tribune, with a band of soldiers, to the house of Seneca. The philosopher 
was found seated at supper with his wife and one or two friends. The tribune, as commanded, 
simply asked him if he recollected what had passed between him and Natalis. Seneca gave an 
answer which implied conscious innocence, and which, in truth, renders it not improbable that the 
whole was a fiction of Natalis. The answer was reported to Nero, but produced no effect. He 
immediately sent a command that Seneca should put himself to death, leaving tie choice of the 
mode to the victim. The sage heard the order with perfect composure. He requ.eged time to make 
his will ; but this not being granted to him, he turned to his friends and said, “ tha tas he was unable 
to show his love to them in any other way, he would leave them the image of his life as the best 
memorial of his friendship.” He then took his wife in his arms, and endeavored to console her, 
She, however, resolutely avowed her intention to die with him, and, being unable to move her from 
this determination, he gave his consent. Death by bleeding being the mode fixed upon, the husband 
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and wife sat down together, to undergo the operation. The veins or blood-vessels of the arms of 
both were opened at the same time. Seneca, on account of his age, did not bleed freely, and the 
veins of his legs were also opened. When far spent, he desired to be removed to another chamber, 
that the composure of himself and his wife might not be disturbed by tho sight of each other’s suf- 
ferings. A dose of poison which was administered, was found inefficient to relieve Seneca ftom his 
lengthened torments ; and, after all, it was necessary to place him in a warm bath, before the blood 
would flow so freely as to extinguish life. Up to the last moment, he continued calmly to deliver 
moral reflections to his surrounding friends. Paulina was not so happy as to die at this time with 
her beloved husband. Nero sent orders to prevent her death, and her wounds were bound up in 
time to save her. But, during the few days of her future existence, a sad memorial of this fatal 
night was left in the pallor of her cheeks, which never recovered the hue of life, after the severe 
drainage which her veins had undergone. 

Seneca died thus, in the twelfth year of Nero’s reign, and the sixty-fifth year after the birth of 
Christ. The works composed by him at various periods of his life are numerous, and treat mostly 
of the subject of morals. He was ostensibly an adherent of the Grecian sect of the Stoics (so 
called from the stoa or porch where the founder of the sect taught,) and his principles partake of 
the unnatural coldness and timidity characterising the doctrines of that school ; yet these 
were somewhat tempered in Seneca by a warmth of natural feeling, proper to the individual. It 
would be impossible to point out, in all the writings of Greece or Rome, moral doctrines of a purer 
ee aad ea tenet Get tome and ae 

dence, Tranquillity of Mind, Philosophical Constancy, Clemency, the Shortness of Life, a Happy 
Life, Retirement, and Benefits. The same may be said of the lessons scattered up and 
down his Epistles, which amount to one hundred and twenty-four in number. It has been asserted 
by some writers that Seneca did not act up to the principles which he taught; but the weight of 
evidence is in his favor, and would lead us to conclude that his own life exhibited the practical opera- 
tion of the precepts which he inculcated on others, A number of tragedies are extant, which bear 
the name of Seneca, but it is doubtful whether they are to be ascribed to him or to another writer of 
the same name. It is known, however, that Seneca, the moralist, did write poetry, and some of these 
plays resemble the style of his other productions, They are not of a high order of dramatic ex- 
cellence, being made vehicles for delivering grave axioms, rather than for portraying human char- 
acters and passions. 

It is our imtention in the remainder of this paper to present a few extracts from Seneca’s writings, 
with the view of giving the reader some idea of his general opinions, and the character of his moral 
code, which was partly the emanation of his own mind, and partly a selection from the thoughts of 
preceding philosophers. ‘The subjoined passage from his treatise on Benefits, upon the general blind- 
ness of man to the advantages which he enjeys im his position on earth, is equally just in thought 
and happy in expression. “We live unthankfully in this world, and we go struggling and mur- 
muring out of it, dissatisfied with our lot; whereas we should be grateful for the blessings we have 
enjoyerl, end account thet sufficient which Providence has provided for us: a little more time may 
make ourMtives longer, but not happier; and whensoever it is the pleasure of God to call us, we 
must obey; and yet all this while we go on quarrelling at the world for what we find in ourselves ; 
and we are yet more unthankful to heaven than we are to one another. What benefit can be great 
now to that man who despises the bounties of kis Maker? We would be as strong as elephants, as 
swift as bucks, as light as birds; and we oMmplain that we have not the sagacity of dogs, the sight 
of eagles, the long life of ravens, nay, that we are not immortal, and endued with the knowledge of 
things to come. Nay, we take it ill that we are not gods upon earth; never considering the advan- 
tages of our condition, or the benignity of Providence in the comforts that we enjoy. We subdue 
the strongest of creatures, and overtake the fleetest ; we reclaim the fiercest, and outwit the craftiest. 
We are within one degree of heaven itself, and yet we are not satisfied. Since there is not any one 
creature which we had rather be, we take it ill that we cannot draw the united excellence of all other 
creatures into ourselves. Why are we not rather thankful to that goodness, which has subjected the 
whole creation to our use and service?” 

In the same treatise on Benefits, Seneca considers the necessity of mutual good offices between 
man and man, and the “abominable vice” of ingratitude te one another for such good offices. “ In- 
gratitude (he says) is so dangerous to itself, and so detestable to other people, that nature, one would 
think, had sufficiently provided against it, without need of any other law. Without the exercise 
and the commerce of mutual offices, we can be neither happy cr safe; for it is only society that secures 
us: take us one by one, and we are a prey even to brutes as well as to one another; Nature has 
brought us into the world naked and unarmed; we have not the teeth or the paws of lions or bears 
to make ourselves terrible; but by the two blessings of reason and union, we secure and defend our- 
selves against violence and fortune. This it is that makes man the master of all other creatures, 
who otherwise were scarce a match for the weakest of them. This it isthat comforts us im sick- 
ness, in age, in misery, in pains, and in the worst of calamities. Take away this combination, and 
mankind is dissociated, and falls to pieces. It is true, that there is no law established against this 
abominable vice: but we cannot say yet that it escapes unpunished, for a public hatred is certainly 
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the greatest of all penalties; over and above that we lose the most valuable blessing of life, in the 
not bestowing and receiving of benefits. If ingratitude were to be punished by a law, it would dis- 
credit the obligation; for a benefit isto be given, not lent: and if we have no return at all, there is 
no just cause of complaint: for gratitude were no virtue, if there were any danger in being ungrate- 
ful. And if a man may judge of the conscience by the countenance, the ungrateful man is never 
without a canker at his heart; his mind and aspect is sad and solicitous; whereas the other is always 
cheerful and serene.” 

Many authors have written folios to illustrate the duty a man owes to himself and his fellow-men, 
but all these bulky books put together could not place the subject in a clearer light than the following 
few sentences, from Seneca, On a Happy Life. «It is every man’s duty to make himself profitable 
to mankind: if he can, to many; if not, to fewer; if not so neither, to his neighbor; but, however, 
to himself. ‘There are two republics; a great one, which is human nature, and a less, which is the 
place where we were born; some serve both at a time, some only the greater, and some again, only 
the less: the greater may be served in privacy, solitude, contemplation, and perchance that way better 
than any other, but it was the intent of Nature, however, that we should serve both. A good man 
may serve the public, his friend, and himself, in any station : if he be not for the sword, let him take 
the gown; if the bar does not agree with him, let him try the pulpit: if he be silenced abroad, let 
him give counsel at home, and discharge the part of a faithful friend and a temperate companion. 
When he is no longer a citizen, he is yet a man; but the whole world is his country, and human 
nature never wants matter to work upon: but if nothing will serve a man in the civi/ 
unless he be prime minister, or in the field but to command in chief, it is his own fault. The com- 
mon soldier, where he cannot use his hands, fights with his looks, his example, his encouragement, 
his voice, and stands his ground even when he has lost his hands, and does service too with his very 
clamor ; so that, in any condition whatsoever, he still discharges the duty of a good patriot. Nay, 
he that spends his time well, even in a retirement, gives a great example. We may enlarge, indeed, 
or contract, according to the circumstances of time, place, or abilities, but above all things, we must 
be sure to keep ourselves in action; for he that is slothful is dead even while he lives.” 

The propriety of applying the epithet “sententious” to Seneca, may be judged of from the fact, 
that the whole of his moral treatises are equally full of pithy maxims as the paragraphs quoted. 
From every page of his writings, striking truths, well and briefly expressed, may be gathered. Thus, 
opening at random the copy before us (L’Estrange’s Abstract,) we find, “The comforts of having a 
friend may be taken away, but not that of having had one.” Again, “ No man shall ever be poor 
that goes to himself for what he wants; and that is the readiest way to riches.” “No man can be 
poor that has enough; nor rich, that covets more than he has.” “There is nothing that we can 
properly call our own but our time, and yet every one fools us out of it that has a mind to it.” Such 
like reflections occur in rich abundance in the compositions of Seneca. 


ae 


A WISH. 


“What! die! 
Be decently interred in a churehyard 
With stinking rogues, that rot es windin = 
Surfeit stain Shade, the commen dung 0’ the soil !” 


Warns the willow bends over the soft grassy sod, 
And to zephyrs sad sweeping the fair flowers nod, 
Where turtle-doves coo at the sun’s setting gleam, 
And Philomel answers the plaint cf the stream, 
My body I'd lay, where not even the tread 

Of the peasant disturbeth the sleep of the dead. 


Dust mingles with dust—and I know not the way 
I should rather have crumble my own useless clay, 
When of spirit bereft, than in forming the mould, 
On whose bosom the daisy and cowslip unfold 
Their sweet simple loveliness, ‘neath the pure sky, 
4 Whose warm glances alone may their beauties descry. 


These bones and these sinews that now form the man, 

To earth must return as from earth they began ; 

But, oh! let them when under the sod they are laid, 

Cling close round the root of the waving grass blade, 

The pure lily nourish, sap give to the willow, 

Or mingle their dust with the clear flowing billow. G. 
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LEAVES FROM A LIFE IN LONDON. 


BY WILLIAM E. BURTON. 


No. VI. 
CORALIE, THE CORYPHEE. 


« Lieut the lamps, Bob, and bring me another pot of coffee, a second plate of toast, a third mut- 
ton chop, and set forth the morning’s papers.” 

Bob, an old college gyp, and consequently an invaluable fellow in chambers, smiled as he ignited 
Gin witha 08 Ek cael taabtan 06 Gad ca of ab saath, abl Gene ‘en tdilenal ‘vilocdanst 
upon my breakfast table. The murderous thickness of a November fog hung against the win- 
dow panes in dull yellow masses like copper-colored clouds, and rendered the atmosphere impervious to 
the light of the sun. I had been endeavoring to snatch my matinal meal in darkness visible, but 
finding it impossible to complete the task to my satisfaction, I resolved to begin again, and shame 
the fog into a blush py a display of lamp light st ten o'clock in the morning. 

T was proceeding very comfortably in my purpose, and skimming over the ridiculous criticisms per- 
potiitel Uy Wei senna tint ahiecgel alt Wie ailhiin seanalite ainenh, ta te exeimay veahaths 
wpon the new ballet opera which had been produced on the preceding night, at one of the London 
theatres, when Bob again entered my room, and as he deposited a second edition of eggs upon the 
table, he announced the arrival of my young friend Jasper Symes. 

Jasper was the only son of a country clergyman, with whom I had scraped a slight acquaintance 
in my peregrinations in the provinces; the young man was then imbibing a first knowledge of the , 
humanities at a preparatory seminary for young clericals. He had, since that period, entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and previous to settling down to the duties of the blue boars, as the 
Johnians are termed in University slang, he obtained his parent’s consent to a fortnight’s visit to the 
great metropolis. The rector was unable to leave his parish, and he had lost, in his country obscu- 
rity, a right to present his son to the notice of his old London acquaintances ; he was glad, there- 
fore, to avail himself of my services; and, apologizing for the apparent rudeness of his request, 
considering the incipient state of our friendship, solicited an introduction for his boy into a few of 
the most proper places of amusement. 

Young Symes possessed a dangerous temperament to guide amidst the rocks and whirlpools of 
the current of London life ; he was ardent and enthusiastic to positive madness, and possessed a 
headstrong method of action that absolutely defied control. Yet, as the old ladies say, “ he meant 
well ;” and although he refused to listen to any thing like reasonable advice, he was painfully sen- 
sitive on the score of ridicule, and could easily be laughed out of an idea which the most sensible 
argument would fail to remove. He had all the openness of heart and ingenuousness of manner 
which characterize the lad of seventeen, when uninjured by contact with this world’s roughnesses, 
and intimacy with its human rapscallions. His term of absence this day expired ; the majority of 
the freshmen had already repaired to their various colleges, and the Cambridge coaches groaned 
under the second and third year men who were returning to their commons. I had promised Jasper 
@ few letters to some of my old fellow-collegers who had settled down in tutorships, fellowships, 
bachelorships, masterships, deanships, chancellorships, and other denominations of collegial craft, 
and had devoted the previous evening to the completion of my epistles, while Jasper spent the day 
in the company of a maiden aunt, who resided some little distance from town. 

“ Here are your letters, Jasper, and I need not iterate my wishes for your welfare. You go this 
afternoon, by old Walton, I suppose ?” 

« No, I think not.” : 

« No!” 

«“ The fact is—business—I mean, I wish to remain in London a day or two—that is, a week or 
two. Can I return to town directly, if I present myself at college to-morrow ?” 

« Certainly not; your absence will not be allowed till the end of the term.” 

«Then it will be impossible for me to go to Cambridge for several days—perhaps not at all. I 
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may as well tell you the truth ; my old aunt was ill yesterday, and retired early ; as I was returning 


home I met young Grey, with several companions, bound to the theatre, to see the new ballet ope- . 


ra. I was easily persuaded to accompany them, and—and——” 

« Supped with them afterwards, I suppose—drank, quarrelled, and now expect a challenge ?” 

« No, no; something else not quite so easily settled. I am over head and ears in the very slough 
of love! Do you know Miss Coralie? but you must—you often visit the theatre.” 

« My dear Jasper, did you not, in answer to my repeated adjurations, promise to refrain from en- 
tering the saloons and upper boxes?” 

« Yes, yes. I did not even pop my nose into either of the forbidden places, I assure you.” 

« Where, then, did you meet with this girl—this Coralie ?” 

«“T have not met with her at all ; I was compelled to be content with gazing at her with the burn- 
ing eye of love—but I have written to her, soliciting the honor of a meeting.” 

“ Ridiculous ! the honor of an appointment with a Cyprian.” 

« Sir, the lady you are thus maligning, will, I fervently hope, be the future partner of my bosom ! 
restrain, therefore, these insulting observations, or I shall forget the kindness I have received at your 
hands, and quit your presence for ever. The lady I have mentioned is of irreproachable character, 
and the loveliest specimen of female beauty ever allowed to dazzle the eyes of frail mortality.” 

«“ Come, come, Jasper, cease these heroics, and tell me, with as little grandiloquence as possible, 
who this wonderful lady really is.” 

“ Mademoiselle Coralie Montmorrillion, a talented artiste from the grand opera, at Paris, and now 
principal coryphée at the theatre royal———” 

I threw myself back in the chair, and burst into a fit of the most immoderate laughter. Jasper 
arose from his seat, and with a scowling brow, stalked indignantly up and down the room. My 
pet spaniel crossed his path ; he lifted his foot to kick her, but he paused in the act, and extending his 
leg to its utmost length, renewed his spacious strides. Still I laughed; he bit his lips, seized his 
hat, and moved towards the door—but suddenly returning, as if ashamed of his rage, he quietly 
Jeaned over the table towards me, and watching, for a lull, said in a deprecatory tone of voice :— 
“« She is so very pretty.” 

“ Nonsense! this is a boyish fancy, Jasper—you will laugh at it yourself ina week or so. Hast- 
en to college, and drive her image from your mind in the exercise of study.” 

« No, I feel that Coralie is my fate! I shall not cease to follow her till she accepts my hand ; or, 
by her refusal, precipitates me into the depths of sad despair.” 

“ You surely would not absent yourself from college, and drive your father to anger, for the sake 
ef gazing on the pretty face and naked legs of a dancing girl? Do you wish to give up the high 
aspirations of your youth for the chance of obtaining the smiles of a leader of supernumaries—a 
thing of paint, tinsel, and gauze—a jig driver—a human automaton, trained to exhibit her form in 
voluptuous attitudes, in a state of semi-nudity—to gratify the vile tastes of the brutal multitude, 
who shout and clap their hands in admiration of her unnatural twists and indecent postures 1” 

He stared at me, and the color rose in his cheeks. The force of my picture struck him effec- 
tively, but his doggedness of purpose enabled him to withstand my raillery. 

“I know your powers of sarcasm, and profess myself unable to cope with you in that particular ; 
but I have a depth of love in my bosom that will inspire me to face more real obstacles than any of 
those which you have so ably depicted. It matters not what Coralie is, or has been ; when she is 
my wife, she will then be——” 

“Exactly what she is now—a pretty doll, totally unfit, because unaccustomed, to any of the 
offices of domesticity, and incapable of appreciating the honest love of a worthy man. Bred im 
public, spoiled by flattery, and tainted with vanity and boldness, is she the woman you would offer 
to your parent as his chosen daughter—the partner of your youth, the companion of your old age, 
the mother of your children ?” 

“ Why, sir,” said Jasper, “I have heard my father speak of Mrs, Siddons with the highest re- 
spect, She was an actress—so is Coralie.” 

“ There is as much difference between them as there is between Milton, the author of the finest 
epic in our language, and the scribbler of a blacking puff in verse. Mrs, Siddons never exhibited 
herself to the audience in close fitting flesh-colored silk stockings, and habited in only one petticoat 
formed of a scant half yard of thin muslin ; Mrs. Siddons never stood in the centre of the stage for 
half an hour on one leg, striving to lift the other above her head; Mrs. Siddons never jumped, 
twisted, spun, wigees and sprawled, like a dead frog under the influence of a galvanic battery, 
or stood on her as if she was playing at bob-cherry. She expounded the beauties of a master- 
mind of creation—she assisted in embodying the immortal breathings of the heaven-inspired 
Shakspeare, and gave his wondrous imaginings “ a local habitation and a name” in the memories 
of her, delighted auditors. The pleasure derived from witnessing the finest dancing is, like all other 
sensual enjoyments, of an evanescent nature. An actor’s triumph is a mental feast, and its re- 
membrance becomes a portion of our being.” 

“I shall never forget the rapturous spectacle of last night,” said Jasper. “Oh, my friend, take 
me behind the scenes; you have the power—obtain me an introduction to Coralie; if she is ang 
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thing like your description—if she does not fully realize the angelic conceptions I have formed, I 
promise cheerfully to resign my hopes, and journey to Cambridge with a contented spirit.” 

I knew that it was impossible to convinee by argumentation the headstrong and enthusiastic 
youth ; his feelings were evidently too highly excited to be affected by any thing but concession 
to his demands, ‘The whole affair was too ridiculous to waste much anxiety abeut ; but it was evi- 
dent that the love-struck lad was ready to commit any foolery in furtherance of his sudden affection. 
He avowed having sent the dancing girl an offer of his hand and heart; this was of little conse- 
quence, inasmuch as Jasper was under age; but the same inconsiderate haste, if suffered to remain 
unchecked, might involve his family in a difficult dilemma, which I deemed it my duty to prevent. 
Nevertheless, I agreed to take him behind the scenes during the performance in the evening, and 
obtain him a personal interview with the object of his adoration. 

Jasper Symes suddenly became the most grateful and affectionate of friends; he went home 
directly to prepare for the introduction, although seven or eight hours must elapse before he could 
meet his charmer. ‘The fog broke shortly after noon, and allowed me to walk to the stage door of 
the theatre where the wondreus Coralie was engaged. Five minutes conversation with the under- 
prompter, the onmiscient T'urnour, let me into every minutie connected with the whereabouts of 
the young danseuse, and | returned home fully prepared to wean Mr. Symes, Junior, from his fairy 
dream of love. 

He was with me an hour before the time of appointment, and looked awfully killing, and smelt 

sweet. His hair was curled, oiled, and disposed in two enormous side frizzes, with a 
little aggravator curl over the forehead; he was dressed in a new suit of black, with white kid 
gloves ; the fiill of his shirt stuck out boldly, but his collar hung modestly over the edges of a new 
black satin stock and tie. “Are you ready?” said he, in alow nervous tone. “Let us go, then, 
at once.” 

« The ballet will not commence these four hours,” said I. 

« No matter—let us go.” 

On. our way to the theatre he acquainted me that Mr. Brown, one of the party with whom he had 
passed the preceding night, informed him that Coralie had been the idol of the Parisian public, but 
was compelled to leave the gallic metropolis to rid herself of the importunities of various of the 
Ne ae her with improper overtures. “J have been twice to the theatre to-day, 

and by the aid of a few half-crowns, have discovered that the lovely girl supports her aged parents 
in a respectable style by her professional exertions, and has refused several advantageous matches 
rather than be parted from her father and mother. oe ee 
a home, if rewarded with a smile from thee.” 

I suffered the young enthusiast to indulge in his fond chimeras; contradiction would but in- 
cecase tile devotion, ond. 1 wished him to werk his own cure ts the mest effectual meane of 


« Coryphee is a French term derived from the Greek, I perceive,” said Jasper. “The leader of the 
Greek chorus was termed Corypheus; in both languages the noun is of the masculine gender— 
how then is it applied to a female dancer, when it designates a male singer ?” 

“Tyrant custom, most grave senator ;” but the transition from the chorister to the danseuse is 
simple enough—until very lately, the corps de ballet and the chorus of the theatre were one 
and the same thing. The derivation is correct; the French term coryphée is only applied to the 
leader of the side dancers, and coryphéus expressly means the chief or ring-leader ; it is derived from 
Kegrgaicr, to which you will find Schrevelius appends supremus and praecipuus and also verticalis. 
Each of these epithets characterize the station of a coryphée.” 

Jasper was introduced to the manager, and invited into the green room ; he watched with an 
eager eye the advent of the various actresses, and seemed disappointed when, at the conclusion of 
the first piece, his charmer had not appeared. “She is not allowed admission into the first or prin- 
cipal green-room,” said I; “ you will find her in the eupernumeraries’ apartment, I dare say. There 
are not more than forty or fifty of them, male and female.” 

Jasper blenched at this home thrust at his lady-love’s respectability, and declined visiting the 
green room No. II. We strolled across the stage to the first wing, O. P., and received the rare grace 
of the manager’s permission to remain there during the performance of the ballet. 

The subject of the ballet was of a mythological nature—crowds of little Cupids thronged the 
coulises or side scenes; these interesting animalcule were represented by chubby-faced knock- 

children in salmon-colored stockings and silver tissue shirts of remarkable brevity. A pair 
of wings, of the shape and size of a govse’s pinions, but made of transparent’ gauze, dotted with 
Dutch metal, grew out of each shoulder-blade, and an impossible bow of gilt wood, with a flat arrow 
devoid of point or feather, completed the paraphernalia of each of these “doves of loves.” From 
three to four dozen of Goddesses, Graces, and Muses glided about in unaccountably short petticoats 
of transparent muslin, on long naked looking legs in flesh-colored silk stockings, with heterodox 
low frocks, and arms bare to the shoulders, giving the chilled spectator a perfect idea of a regular 
shiver-de-freeze, «8 a matter-of-fact carpenter said m my hearing, proving thereby that he was newly 
caught, and totally unaware of the strictness of dramatic propriety. A Grecian bandeau of white 
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satin riband, tied round the head, with twe long ends fluttering in the air—a profusion of false 
curls—a prodigality of glitter in the shape of tinsel, false diamonds, fingers full of rings, with 

“ brooches, pearls, and ooches’”’ innumerable—and the general befitting appurtenance of the geese 
wings—characterized the appearance of these ladies of the corps de ballet. Then there was an equal 
quantity of Gods, or cerulean swains, in dirty white shirts and golden belts, patched pumps, un- 
friazed wigs, and brick dust cheeks, The stage absolutely swarmed with the small fry of the ballet, 
who kept kicking up their legs, cutting six, pirouetting, balancéing, and posturing, till the whole 

seemed to tarm round, 

The stage keeper, or his assistant, “for who se base that does not keep a slave?” spread some 
powdered rosin over the stage ; the gentleman of the orchestra began the overture ; here and there 
a well-shawled female, attended by some ducnna-like dame, glided amongst the capering throng, 
and gave authority to the supposition that she was one of the principal daneers, The seene-men 
began their opcrations—solil etherialities in the form of wooden clouds were screwed to the stage, and 
canvass ditto were suspended from the flies—as the places over the side scenes are technically denomi- 
nated. The property-men placed brown paper goblets, covered with geld foil, upon the table of 
the Olympian deities ; wooden piles of luscious fruit, consisting of pine apples made of pine, oranges 
of oak, upples of beach, and grapes of fir, graced their Godship’s board. 

Up to this time, Jasper had not been able to obtain a sight of his beloved ; for Coralie elaimed, 
as a leader of the side dancers, a sort of unacknowledged superiority, and kept alcof from the ge- 
netal seum till the tintinnabulary summons of the prompter compelled her presence on the stage. 
As the curtain rose, and the Gods and Goddesses rushed in sweet confusion from the “eloud-capt 
towers” of old Olympus, Jasper pinehed my arm with a severity that betokened his earnestness, 
and, pointing to the leader of the opposite line, whispered in my ear, sotto voee, “ there she is.” 

Jasper, to do him justice, had certainly selected a very enticing wench for his bona roba. She 
was rather above the middle height, of a delicious brown complexion, with a pair of black eyes that 
seemed to penetrate your very heart. Her figure was perfeet—the most fastidious amateur of the 
stalls could not repudiate the luscious fulness of her bust, the delicacy of her waist, and the fault- 
less symmetry of her limbs, which, as usual, were in a state of semi-nudity. Her feet indeed par- 
teok of the curse common to all dancers, and displayed an enormous breadth of pedestal, with a 

thickness of anele, but the graeeful quality of her action and playful beauty of her 
style of dancing entranced the attention of the spectater, who, 7tolens volens, was compelled to ac- 
eord an unmeasured meed of praise. 

Jasper watched her, as she led the painted and jigging troop through thegr established maneeuvres, 
with a devotion worthy a better cause. “Is she not wondrous! is not that the poetry of motion? 
*What can the most vivid imagination coneeive beyond that impersonation of grace and beauty *” 
were dinged into my ears, as we stood at the wing opposite to the prompter, and gazed on the do. 
ings of the dancers. Presently, one of “the big bugs’ of the ballet hepped on to the stage, and 
sprawled, swam, sunk, slided, and simpered through her allotted share of capering. She was a 
graceful and beautiful woman, but Jasper pished and poohed at her exertions, and wondered when 
“Coralie would again resume.” 

« Obtain me an introduction, and command me as your slave.” I obeyed the desize of the gran- 
diloquent adorer, and, introducing him to monsieur le directeur, signified his wish to be acquainted 
with Mademoiselle Coralie. «Ah, ha! out, certainement ; amour fait beaucoup! Arssi, tot 
dit aussi tét fait,” and the assiduous Frenchman, in one minute, led the beauteous Coralie to the 
side of the enamored Jasper, and gave him a flourishing and particular introduction. 

I shall leave to the sy mpathetie imagination of my sensible readers, a conception of the confusion 
of the love-stricken swain, the palpable coquetry of the danseuse, the abrupt plunging into conver- 
sation, the stammered compliments of the gentleman, the abmegations of the lady, who, suddenly 
called to her stage duties, put her adorer inte a state of confloption by sineerely hoping that he would 
abide her return, and quitting him with a killing roll of her O. P. eye—dropping, as she glided with 
a chassez step from the first wing, a buneh of artificial flowers, swelling strongly of musk—which 
banch the fond inamorate picked ap and deposited in bis shirt bosem, mentally swearing never to 
part with the heavenly remembrance! 

The ballet proceeded—two of the prineipal second-rates, a man and his wife, steed by my side, 
waiting for their tarn to figure in a pus de deux. It was evident that a very awkward 
had just taken place—both of the parties were excited, and from the undisguised nature of the lan 
guage used by the husband, I discovered that he suspected his lady had bestowed her favors upon 
another, and that other to be neither more nor less than his. professional rival, the opposition daneer, 
who had just been engaged from the other house. The infidelity of his wife seemed to have but 
little effect upon the Frenchman’s nerves, in comparison with the disgrace ef being placed in a con- 
temptible position by his brother artiste, of whom he spoke in the most disgraceful terms. He 
threatened his frail rib with every possible vengeance, and absolutely seemed about to inflict a per- 
sonal ehastisement, when the orchestra struek up his enéreé music, and with a slide, a simper, and 
a sink, the affectionate couple commenced their saltatory exercises. It was a funny affair to watch 
their progress in the mimie love making of the ballet, and to hear their whispered quarrelling, which 
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our contiguity enabled us to catch with some exactness. The lady, looking all love and adoratior, 
danced about the stage, using every possible enticement to allure her love-stricken partner, who fol- 
lowed her through the mazes of the pas with passionate supplications and looks of sad entreaty— 
but threats and tones of anger burst from his piteous looking mouth; and his smiling wife, while 
she knelt in a graceful attitude in the centre of the stage, with her arms prettily crossed over her 
bosom, and her well-turned head enticingly bent over her shoulder, looking the incarnation of beauty 
and good humor, vented her revenge in a series of violent objurgations to her husband, who was 
standing over her in a very sweet posture, with his left leg cocked high in the air, looking terrifically 
enviable at his partner, but growling, in vulgar French, a string of threats and curses. 

During this exhibition, Coralie, who, with the quick eye of an inériguante, had perceived the 
impression which she had made upon Jasper, formed fifty little excuses for hovering near her vic- 
tim, and exchanging smiles, love glances, sugared whispers, and other prettinesses with the amorous 
boy, and looking violently modest and confused at any display of the earnestness of his adoration. 
At the termination of the contradictory pas, she was compelled to resume her place upon the stage, 
followed by Jasper’s maddened gaze. The gentlemen in the dirty shirts and naked legs formed a 
line on the right side of the stage—the ladies in the short petticoats and gauze goose wings arrayed 
themselves on the opposite side. Suddenly each gentleman pointed his right hand to P. 8. and 
cocked up his left leg to O. P. The ladies, as usual, did exactly the contrary. « This was to exhibit 
to the admiring audience the particular manner in which “the old ancient Roman Gods and God- 
desses” used to stand in Jove’s sky parlors on a gala day. Presently the music gave a flourish, and 
each line of sex changed sides simultaneously, and reversed legs. Then there was a grand or- 
chestral crash, and stamping of feet and clapping of hands by the audience, and the great star of the 
night rushed from a big batch of clouds at the back of the stage. Words cannot describe her mo- 
tions—in one instant, she jumped half across the stage at a bound, turned round twenty times, sud- 
dlenly stopping with the precision of a fly wheel—then jumping up again as if she meant to reside 
altogether in the air, she twisted her legs into such wondrous kinks and linkings as to induce a be- 
lief that she embodied the whole of the ingenuity of the Ravel family in her individual ape 
Contrary to all rational expectation, she untwisted her legs with the same ease and rapidity, and 
after sinking to the ground, and dropping her body in a long and graceful curtsey, and walking 
about on the very tip of her toes, she commenced kicking her legs higher than the heads of her 
assistants, much to the rapture of the discerning public, who evinced their delight by long and ve- 
hement applause. After exhibiting nearly as much of the voluptuous particularities of the human 
form as the Medicean Venus allows her admirers to gaze at, the danseuse bounded off the stage, and 
graciously suffered the inferiorlings to exhibit their several incapacities. 

A small crowd of worshippers awaited the “ coming off” of the dear creature, who, after sprawl- 
ing and panting, and all but fainting from excess of affectation, sipped a little very weak wine and’ 
water, and listened to the congratulatory and adulatory remarks of her adoring friends. “Incon- 
ceivably wonderful.” «The perfection of nature improved by the niceties of art;” “The poetry of 
motion resolved into easy practice” —were some of the modest compliments bestowed upon the God- 
dess of the night—and one very aristocratic hero, in regimental whiskers and moustaches, lifted his 

to his lordly eye, and gazing at the fair object of his adoration, said, in a soft insinuating 
drawl, «' The-a concentrated-a essence-a of-a refined a-a etheriality-a-a-a—split me !” 

But enough of “the joys of our dancing days.” The ballet wound up with a grand inexpli- 
cable climax, wherein, 


Jove in his chair, of the sky lord mayor, 


descended into Olympus, (from the seventh heaven, I suppose,) in a gilt gingerbread car, with a 
bunch of forked thunder in his left hand, and a huge owl-looking eagle perched on his right arm ; 
the rest of the Godheads worked their legs with additional vigor in honor of his visit—half a dozen 
of the tinseled children were suspended by wires from the top of the theatre, to represent flying 
lovers, and looked the character as naturally as a kitten, suddenly snatched up by a spoiled urchin, 
and suspended out of window by the skin of its back, is capable of representing a jungle tiger 
bounding on its prey. The music came to the finale movement; every immortal, Jupiter included, 
lifted up his or her sinister leg, O. P. or P. S.; several pans of suffocating blue fire were ignited, a 
Chinese gong gave forth its bellowing sound—and the curtain fell on this “ feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.” 

Coralie’s behavior to the love-smitten Jasper confirmed his infatuation, and I detected him, after 
a repetition of the stage interview, writing a letter to his father, renouncing his college chance, and 
requesting permission to present his intended wife at the Rectory. I took charge of this precious 
letter, promising to drop it in the post office. I need not say that I popped it into the fire, and that 
my deception never troubled my conscience in the least. I had employed myself in gaining some 
requisite information from a friend in the theatre, and I bided my time for the introduction of the 
denouement of this outrageous stage play. 

Jasper amused himself by selling his watch and breast-pin, and purchasing, with the proceeds, » 
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very handsome set of amethysts for the enchanting Coralie, who had significantly expressed her 
“Jove” of jewels, and her positive longing for that identical set. One evening, at his request, I ae- 
companied him to the theatre, and, on our way thither, listened to his surprise that Coralie had in- 
variably declined intrusting him with a knowledge of her residence. I promised to obtain the de- 
sired information. I had prevjously been made acquainted with this important secret, and, moreover, 
had gleaned some valuable intelligence for my after play. Without compromising myself with the 
danseuse or her devoted, I signified to the delighted youth, as we returned home, that I was author- 
ized to introduce him, the next morning, to her family, by the medium of a morning call, sans 
ceremonie. 

I had scarcely seated myself at the breakfast table, before the young inamorato placed his well- 
scented and elegantly-attired person by my side, and requested me to hurry my morning meal, lest 
we should be too late for our appointment. “In three or four hours! shall be at your service, Jasper; 
and even then we shall be voted vulgar for calling so early in the day. Remember, you are now in 
London, where fashion rules the hours, and changes even the seasons at its tyrannic will. Morning, 
in the circles of elegant life, commences about noon; it can scarcely begin earlier when we dine 
after sunset, and the evening is supposed to be young at the sound of the midnight chime. The 
London winter never opens till the spring flowers aré cried about the streets; and the summer va- 
cations invariably take place towards the end of the autumnal season.” 

It was in vain that I attempted to entice him into conversation during his sejour—his every thought 
and word revolved on “ Coralie.” I endeavored, by various means, to weaken the impression which 
the charms of the coryphée had made upon his mind, but my irony fell harmlessly, and my argu- 
ments were heard unheeded. Once, only, did I succeed in uwakening attention. I congratulated 
him on the glorious opportunity afforded him after his union with Coralie, of travelling round the 
country with his wife ; while she earned the aurum potabile by her professional exertions, he would 
have nothing to do but receive her profits, live’ on the fat of the land, and enjoy life in its best pos- 
sible phases. ‘The honest blood glowed in his cheeks, and with becoming indignation, he replied = 
“ Do not imagine me so base a thing! I am not likely to swell the ranks of the degraded petticoat 
pensioners who now traverse every nook of our fair land, and idly fatten on the proceeds of female 
labor. I despise the unmanly vagabonds too heartily. I am not the scoundrel to reduce the wife of 
my bosom beneath the level of an Indian squaw—to reverse the order of nature, and force the 
weaker vessel to labor while I squander in dissipation the money earned by the sweat of her brow. 
If the lovely Coralie should accept me as her partner for life, I trust that I have too keen a sense of 
the rights of a husband—of the dignity of a man—to allow her to exhibit her person for the benefit 
of my pocket—or to suffer my wife to labor in her vocation, while I, the husband, reaped the pro- 
duct in degrading and contemptible idleness,” 

In due time, we reached the residence of the ballet girl, and knocked at the door of a third-rate 
lodging house in one of the streets turning out of Newport market. J knew that Coralie was with- 
in, and without permitting the scrubby-looking maid of all work, who opened the door, to announce 
our arrival, I conducted my young friend up a flight of dark and rickety stairs. Rapping at a door 
opening into a back room, we were desired to “come in;” I obeyed the order, and, followed by 
Jasper, advanced into the apartment which served La Coryphée “for parlor, for bed-room, for 
kitchen, and hall.” 

In depicting the vagaries of strolling players, Hogarth has evinced a lamentable knowledge of his 
subject—he has left behind him an amusing picture, but it is a fancy composition, not a delineation 
of reality and truth. Dickens, the inimitable but not omniscient Boz, has discoursed of provincial 
theatricals in his “ Nickleby,” with an ignorance that contrasts sorely with the perfection and know- 
ledge exhibited in nearly every other emanation from his masterly pen. 

But in describing the scene which burst upon our view when we opened the door of Coralie’s 
apartment—in delineating the contents of the room, animate and inanimate—with the results of our 
interview, and the effects thereby produced—I wish, for my readers’ sake, that I could borrow the 
pencil of Hogarth and the pen of Dickens to give the exquisite effect. 

The apartment, some fifteen feet by twelve, was crowded with live creatures and common place 
articles of furniture. An unmade bed reposed on a huge old fashioned bedstead, which nearly filled 
one half of the room. A painted bureau, with two of the drawers missing, a broken cradle, three or 
four rush-seated ragged-bottomed chairs, a table with the remains of a breakfast or luncheon, a dish of 
oyster shells, a porter bottle, the debris of a red herring, some onions, and a pewter measure redo- 
lent of gin. A line or string crossed the apartment diagonally, on which, amongst other various ar- 
ticles, was suspended the brevity-petticoat of the mythological ballet. This invaluable specimen of 
book-muslin had doubtless just been washed out, for a certain nameless article of crockery, full of 
soap suds, stood upon the bed, and the tinsel trimmings hung across the back of a chair. 

The lovely Coralie, wrapped in a dirty cotton gown that hung most loosely about her fascinating 
frame—with a red handkerchief tied closely round her pretty head, which was most unaccountably 
denuded of all those lovely curls and cupid’s-ambush ringlets, was busily employed in sewing span- 
gles on a boddice of dirty pink velvet. Her beautiful countenance, deprived of the adventitious aid 
of pearl powder and carmine, looked wofully yellow and freckled. A blotch of red on the prota- 
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berance of the right cheek-bone, and a strange perversion or smudge of one corner of her delicately 
pencilled eye brows, plainly satisfied us that the sweet creature had deemed it unnecessary to in- 
dulge in any lavatory exercise since the rough wipe of the preceding night. An elderly lady, with 
a mosaic cast of countenance, exhibiting even strenger indications of independence than her inter- 
esting daughter, as regarded the state of her wardrobe and cutaneous cleanliness, sat by the side of a 
smal] grate, stirring some pap or child’s food in a pint porter pot—but the satin shoes, once white, 
which reposed in her lap, amidst various pieces of bread, related the nature of her more serious oc- 
cupations, She had been endeavoring to rub off the stage dirt from the front of the shoes by 
means of the crumbs of bread. 

By the side of the broken cradle, sat one of the specimens of parish charity, which exhibit the 
disgraceful mismanagement of England’s common sehool system, and affords an instance of the ut- 
most degradation of human nature. A straight-haired, pudding-faced, lamp of a girl, with rayless 
eyes, snub nose, and brutal mouth—a being devoid of every mental qualifieation—a living automa- 
ton—a workhouse drudge, hired to do any thing, for the remuneration of scant meals, and sixpence 
a week. A baby, reposing in the cradle, was covered over with a striped petticoat worn by Caralie 
in one of the fishermen’s wives, in Massaniello, and a pair of incontrovertible leather breeches ! 

Poor Coralie, thus taken by surprise, looked the impersonation of despair. To be exhibited in 
such domestic deformity before one of her many admirers, was in itself sufficient te break the heart 
of a coryphée, but to stand thus thoroughly exposed in the eyes of him whose blind adoration had 
hitherto promised the most satisfactory results, was more than enough to render her a fitting can- 
didate for admission into any lunatic asylum in the kingdom. She tried, laboriously tried, to look 
easy and unconcerned; and snatched from sight, with laudable alacrity, various objeetionable arti- 
cles which crowded the little room, She smiled a welcome to Jasper, but the smile became a grin 
of diabolie meaning, when she endeavored to extend her courtesy to me. I cared not for her con- 
fusion ; I had resolved to save my friend from an act of folly, and rejoiced to find that my well 
arranged plans had met with entire success. 

“Ah, ha! mademoiselle Coralie, bon jour,” said I. “ We have taken the liberty of paying you 
@ morning call. Don’t put yourselves out of the way, I beg. We are old acquaintances, you know. 
, in fact, claim the privilege and immunities of positive friendship, for I knew you when you were 
Sally Snederkens, and lived in Norwich Court, Fetter Lane. I am also very intimate with Sniggs.” 

La Coryphée stared at. me with open mouth, and occasionally threw a glance of inquiry at Jasper, 
who glared upon her with a look of horrible intensity. 

« Bill Sniggs, you know,” said I, “the butcher. The father of your child !” 

Jasper started to his feet, and bounding to my side, clasped my arm with violence, and essayed to 
‘speak, but seemed unable to give utterance to a single sound. He fixed his eyes upon mine with a 
beseeching expression, and pointed first at Corahie and then at the cradle, where the red headed w- 
chin lay ensconced. Coralie saw at a glance that her lover was unacquainted with the positive 
facts of her situation, and in a loud tone of voice proceeded to give me a flat contradiction—to ask 
the meaning of the insults 1 was heaping upon her—to inquire how I dare te name the word 
“child” to her, @ young unmarried girl. She was stopped in her career of indignation by the 
voice of the babe, who, awakened by the noise, sat up in the cradle, and stretching out its arms to- 
wards the virtuous Coralie, lisped pretty distinctly, “ Mamma, mamma.” 

The infant’s eviden-e, the voice of nature, was not to be controverted. Coralie snatched the 
baby to her breast, and burst into tears. At this moment, a heavy foot was heard upon the stairs ; 
the door opened, and a good looking but vulgar young man, stalked into the room. He was dressed 
in a bright blue coat, with brass buttons, a yellow vest, and white trowsers. A fancy or striped 
shirt, with a large loose collar; a red silk handerchief encircled his throat, with its ends drawn 
through a broad god ring. Small tobacco-pipe curls hung down each side of his face, and a bashy 
head of red curly hair was surmounted by a natty white hat tumed up with green. A bull-terrier 
pup followed at his heels, and the stump of a cigar glowed between his lips. I knew the butcher 
by his Aiddy \ook. 

“ Hello! vots the row here? vy, Corry, s’elp me Bob, you're snivelling, Have these ere coveys 
been a vorking on your feelin’s. Jest show a light, and let me see vot they’re been about. Be quiet, 
Biueker, vill you, or I’m blest if I don’t flebbergast you.” This last remark was addressed to his 
dog, who began te bark at a misanthropical cat which had issued with curved back and swelled tail, 
from a bandbox under the bed. 

« Mr. Sniggs,” said I, with an easy air, as I gradually approached the door, “ your baby has been 
crying, and it is natural that its mamma should cry m sympathy most sweet.” 

« Who the h—— are you ?” 

« T have taken the liberty, in behalf of a friend, to call on Mademoiselle Coralie respecting a the- 
atrical engagement, but find that she is likely to remain at the ———— theatre during the rest of the 
present year. Under these circumstances, I am compelled to deelime all farther intercourse, and 6 
enforce the same obligation upon my friend. Good morning, ladies; good morning, Mister Sniggs.” 

The non-comprehending butcher allowed us to pass without a word. In a moment we were in 
the street. Jasper’s arm pressed mme with an unusual warmth, but he uttered not a word. 
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I had gained the fullest information respecting Coralie and her connexions, as before stated, but I 
deemed it useless to impart all that I knew to the infatuated lover; he would have treated it as scan- 
dal against the lady of his love, and most likely have rushed headlong into the commission of some 


irreparable error. ‘The body of corroborative evidence which accident enabled me to offer in support 
of my assertions, succeeded in planting conviction in his mind, There did not remain a shadow of 
doubt—a loophole for the most sanguine to attempt an escape. He was compelled to believe the 


painful and disgusting fact. 


He pressed my hand at the door of my residence, and with a look of mortification, whispered im 
my ear, “I own myself a fool! a hot-brained idiot! You have saved me from endless misery. 
Keep my folly a secret from my parents. I shall go to college by this night’s mail.” 


THE BROKEN BRACELET. 


A POEM. 


BY CATHARBINE H. WATEBMAR. 


"T'was spring, the fair, and balmy spring, 
When earth is freshly blossoming, 

And o’er each gladden’d sylvan seene 

Is spread its carpeting of green; 

When the tall trees their shadews throw 
Like living things in streams below, 
When the blithe birds on searing wing 
To heaven’s blue arch their carols sing ; 
When the bright rill, in some loved tale, 
Is whispering music thro’ the vale ; 
When the low swell of harmonies 
Comes on the sweetly laden breeze. 

It was, when every lovely thing 

Is loveliest—’twas in joyous spring, 
That, with the rose leaves round them strown, 
Two youthful lovers sat alone, 

Like monarchs, on their balmy throne. 


On the bright glowing cheek of one 

The burning tints of summer’s sun 

Had linger’d long, as if it loved 

The blushing bloom thro’ which it roved ; 
O’er it fell locks of raven hair, 

As day and night had mingled there ; 
Yet night as lighted near and far 

By many an ever burning star, 

For the soft glory of her eyes 

Were bright as are Italia’s skies. 

Italia’s skies!—from them they caught 
Their beams of quick, poetic thought ; 
From them the sudden flashes came 
That turn’d the gazer’s heart to flame, 
Yet swifter than the wind that roves 
"Mong the fresh flowers it fondly loves, 
Changed the wild gleam, and softness lay 
In those young orbs like early day. 


She was of that far land, whose clime 
Is ever like a silvery chime, 
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That land of sweetest poesy, 
Of sculpture, painting, minstrelsy, 
Of ever blooming Italy. 


And he who sat beside her there, 

With shining locks of sunmy hair, 

And eyes, whose sweet cerulean blue 

The heavens own light seem’d shining through ; 
He was not of her clime, but one 

Whose race of life, tho’ scarce begun, 
Seem’d slowly drawing to its close, 

Its everlasting sweet repose. 

He came to that bright shore, whose breath 
Might stay awhile the shafts of death, 

Ere ten fair summer’s o’er his head 

Their April flowers and ers had shed. 
Time passed away, and wan boy, 
Drank the rich draughts of health, and joy ; 
And gently on his lily cheek 

The rose leaf spread its crimson streaky. 
But ‘twas the flower within his heart 
That did its shining tints impart 

To his pale cheek, for love made fair 

All that had erst been pain, and care, 

And gleaming on him from afar 

Was one glad light—his boyhood’s star. 
She, with a heart, whose every thrill 

Was pure, and fresh, as summers rill, 

She whe had guided him thro’ all 

Sweet paths, to the bright fountain’s fall, 
The orange groves, the jasmine’s shade, 
The playful water’s white cascade, 

Who bade her lute in numbers sweet, 
Ever his welcome footsteps greet ; 

She who in pain and grief had come, 

Like some young spirit from its home, 
Still linger’d round him with a love 

That angel hearts might feel above; 
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Tho’ o’er her path more suns had shone 
Than her boy lover yet had known, 
Tho’ two more circling years had given 
To her dark eyes, a deeper heaven, 

Yet did she cling to that young breast 
As to her haven home of rest. 

He loved her—and a glow of pride 

Her rich bright cheek to crimson dyed 
When that fond boy was at her side. 


They scarce had pass’d their childhood’s years, 
But oh! a fount of hopes and fears, 
Sprung in their hearts, that childhood’s hours 
Never yet knew, when mid its flowers 
Like uncaged birds it freely sings, 

The happiest of created things. 

Oh! childhood, what can give again 

The blessed light that led us then ; 

What after power can restore 

The perish’d hopes, and joys of yore? 
Will the soft murmuring silver rill 

Sing us the same glad music still? 

Can the young rose in all its bloom 
Breathe round our steps its first perfume? 
Will not the hidden thorn be seen, 

Thro’ folds of crimson and of green? 

Oh! when we gazed with childhood’s eyes 
How blue were heaven’s o’er arching skies ; 
How every little shining brook 

Mirror’d us back each happy look ; 

How the glad flowers in clustering bands 
Sprang ever ready to our hands, 

How hope stood smiling by to please, 
With sun-brought hours, its votaries; 
Thro’ life we ne’er again shall know 

The undimm’d days of long ago. 


There sat they, in that orange bower, 

Fill’d with the perfume of its flower, 

While the pale moon, with silvery ray, 
Bathed the young leaves that round them lay, 


‘And the soft night 
The echo of the 


bore along 
. "$ song : 


« Sing, silver lute, 
The stars are mute, 
And the wind breathes out, like a mellow flute ; 
The nightingale 
In plaintive wail, 
Pours to the rose its Jone love tale. 


“ Echo is near 
Thy tones to hear, 

Oh! fill, I pray, her airy ear, 
Come, come, lute mine, 
Night’s jewels shine, 

To welcome those dear notes of thine. 


“ But brighter far 
Than night’s fair star 
The beams of my lover’s soft eyes are ; 
Dearer to me 
His smiles shall be, 
When waked, my gentle lute, by thee.” 
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The song was hush’d, and grove and dell 
But faintly whisper’d back its spell, 
When, breaking with her voice’s tone, 
The stillness that had round them grown, 
The dark eyed maiden softly said, 

“My Guido”—when the golden head 
That had been pillow’d on her breast, 
Like some fond bird within its nest, 
Slowly from its sweet couch was rais’d, 
And the blue eyes in fondness gazed 

On the young speaker, as each tone 
Were murmuring fairy spells alone. 

“My Guido, why art thou so sad? 
Methinks when all around is glad, 

And when the earth seems only made 
For such as thou and I, its shade 

But a retreat where the warm sun 

Too bright our pathway shines upon, 
When the fair stars but seem to peep 
From their blue homes love’s watch to keep, 
When the calm moon but lends its ray, 
To guide true lovers on their way, 

When the soft twilight only brings 
Fairy-like songs, whose echo rings 

Thro’ silver fountains down the grove, 
An everlasting lay of love ; 

Thou wert not wont, when earth was bright, 
To hide thee sadly from its light, 

But ever at its sunniest hour 

Had welcome smile for bird, or flower. 

I cannot brook that clouds should now 
Darken the sunlight of thy brow, 

Nor dim those eyes’ blue heaven, for they 
Have ever been my brightest day. 

If clouds of sorrow must awhile 

Drive from the lip and eye their smile, 
Why have mine eyes, my Guido, still 
Mirror’d to thee like some fair rill 

This lonely heart, which but for thine, 
Had nought whereon it might recline, 
And if dark care may bid the voice 
Cease in glad measure to rejoice, 

Why have my tones been breath’d to thee 
In happy lays of minstrelsy ? 

I have no tie to bind me here 

Save that it is mine early home, 

And every tree, and floweret dear 

With sweetest memories come. 

But the strong chain that most hath bound 
My heart strings to this land of mine, 

Is that one sad and silent mound, 

O’er which we've train’d the ivy vine, 
The last sole link so early riven 
Moulders beneath its quiet sod, 

While in its azure home of heaven, 

The spirit bows before its God. 


“ Guido, if ever thou hast gazed 
Upon a fond, and watching eye 

Till its dear orb was fixed and glazed, 
And death’s relentless shaft was nigh ; 
If ever thou hast heard the tone 
That was the music of thy heart, 

In a low, soft, and tender moan 


| From the loved voice depart ; 
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If ever thou hast stood beside 

One who had nurst thine infant years, 
And felt the world, the broad, the wide, 
Was but a wilderness of tears; 

Then might a cloud of anguish chase 
The sun of gladness, from thy face. 


«“T have done this, twas mine to bind 
The bruised reed, too rudely shaken, 
To bid the worn and weary mind 

To other hopes and joys awaken. 

My mother !—what a holy tie 

Is whisper’d in that sacred name ! 
What founts, that death alone can dry! 
What love, that death alone can tame! 
She was a broken hearted thing— 

A sigh, amid a song of mirth— 

For she had taught her heart to cling 
Too closely to the dreams of earth, 
And like a dream—a summer dream— 
It pass’d before her yearning gaze; 
But oh! it color’d life’s bright stream, 
To leave dark shadows o’er her days. 


« She loved, my Guido, one whose brow 
Was fair as thine to look upon, 

And breath’d in trustfulness the vow 
That made their youthful spirits one. 
Bright haleyon years flew by, and she 
Lived in the light of other eyes. 

A dark hair’d girl played at her knee, 
One baby boy, like hope’s bright skies, 
Shed round her path its rainbow dyes. 
Like hope—oh! yes, for what so frail 
As hope’s too bright, too flattering tale. 


«One morn she missed him from her side, 
Her bud of promise and of pride, 

And noon, and night she sought in vain, 
He never blessed her eyes again. 

Both fled—the fathe: and the child, — 
And earth for her no longer smiled. 
Deserted—life’s sweet dream was o’er, 
She heard not of, nor saw them more. 

I, was alas! too frail a one 

For her crush’d heart to rest upon, 

And slowly as the leaves decay 

In summer’s last approaching day, 

So sank she to that quiet grave, 

Round which the ivy loves to wave. 


«’Tis long years since, and I have striven 
To think of her, but in yon heaven 

She must be happy, and my sighs 

May make less blest her paradise. 

Is it not, love, a mournful tale ? 

Thy cheek hath even grown more pale, 
Come, rouse thee, Guido—I have sung, 
And now around my lute’s low chords 
Echo too long hath idly hung 

Waiting for its soft murmuring words ; 
Sweep then its strings, for notes of mime 
Can never be so sweet as thine.” 


And Guido took the lute, but long 
His voice refused to swell its song, 


He brush’d the silent tears away 

That on his drooping eyelids lay, 

For he had yet a boon to ask 

That needed all affection’s mask ; 

And yet, her heart so sorely tried 

With woes she strove so long to hide, 
How could he bid that heart again 
Receive another wound or pain ? 

So long they trembled on his tongue, 

The thoughts that at his heart-strings hung, 
That he must whisper in her ear 

The words ’twould pain her now to hear, 
Why was her own land so beloved! 
There first her childhood’s footsteps roved, 
His fingers gently touch’d its strings, 
And his soft voice in music rings: 


« Art thou not here, with thy starry eyes, 

Oh! beautiful child of Italia’s skies ? 

Art thou not watching with me even now 

The struggling moon thro’ the green orange bough? 

Does not thy hand with its soft downy clasp, 

Like a dove in its shelter still lay in my grasp ? 

And are not thy heart’s gentle throbbing, sweet one, 

Still beating in trustfulness now ’gainst mine own? 

And yet thou wilt ask me with that sadden’d 
glance eed 

To wake, tho’ in music, from love’s dreamy trance. 

llini, Ilini, how often we’ve roved 

To these fair blooming bowers beloving and loved, 

How often in these after years have we smiled 

At the thought of the child that was leading the 
child, 

And how often we made in this sweet home of 
ours 

Love’s bright balmy throne, of spring’s blossoming 
flowers, 

But they faded, they died, tho’ the sun’s mellow 
light 

Still linger’d around them ; they perish’d ere night, 

And Ilini, Ilini, how like to those flowers 

Have faded, my dear one, those bright days of ours, 

For childhood no longer, doth linger around 

To make the green earth like one wide fairy 
ground, 

They passed—but in sunlight, lini, they fled, 

Yet how dear is the perfume in parting they shed ; 

When children no longer, the heart will look back, 

Tho’ blighted with sorrow, to that sunny track, 

For ’mid the dark gloom that hath shadow’d us 
here, 

That one gleam of our childhood yet bright shall 
appear, 

It hath beam’d thro’ my vision, Ilini, at night, 

And led me afar with its soft glancing light, 

The seas have been travers’d, and oh! i have 
been 

In the home of my boyhood, the trees shinmg 
green, 

The waterfall murmuring the dark woods along, 

The lurk waking morn with its loud swelling 
song, 

All these I have welcom’d, for have they not come, 





From the land of my birth, from my dear native 
home? 
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And if, my Ilini, a cloud e’er arose 
)n the brow of thy Guido, twas thinking of tiose.” 


ie ceased,—and silent, sad, and nate, 
lini took the silver lute, 

As if to search amid its chords, 

For the dark meaning of his words ; 
Fruitless the search, and proud, and high 
Flashed the Italian maiden’s eye ; 

One moment and her fingers swept 

O’er the hush’d strings—lIlini wept. 

Was he then weary, had he grown 
Forgetful of her veice’s tone, 

And was he breaking then the chain 
Whose links were flowers—was the light reign 
Love had thrown o’er him, thus to be 
Sunder’d forever—was it he 

Who lived but in her smile, yet said, 

My thoughts are not with thee! Her head 
Droop'd o’er her lute, her long black hair 
Seem’d shrouding it, so thickly there 

Did its rich mass of ringlets cling, 

with every silver string. 

Not long she droop’d, for Guido’s hand 
Threw quickly back each clustering band, 
And his warm lip the tear drop stayed 
That down her cheek like dew showers stray’d. 
 Unkind Ilini, I have read 

Those eyes too long, to ask thee now 
Why the dark theughts that o’er them sped 
Have diinm’d awhile thy brow, 

I have too long love’s close watch kept 

In those dear orbs of thine, 

“To ask thee why, belov’d, they wept 
When tears were not in mine. 

{ know thy thoughts, and tho’ my home 
Were brighter even than thy smile, 

“Thy Guido’s footsteps would not roam 
From thy dear side. No, long lost Isle, 
My heart is not with thee, and why 
Yearn I for thy far distant sky.” 


Night’s starry host gather’d in brightness high, 

And not a cloud darken’d the shining sky ; 

The moon rode by, and all her glittering band 

Bathed in a flood of light the smiling land. 

The sleeping flowers, shut in each little cell, 

Seem’d fitting homes, where fairy elves might 
dweil. 

The plaintive nightingale, the whole night long, 

Sang to the slumbering rose its pensive song. 

‘The silvery waters, with a murmur low, 

Chim’d thro’ the quiet groves in soften’d flow ; 

‘The very winds with gentler breezes rose, 

And nature’s self had sunk to calm repose. 

Ah! who can gaze upén the midnight skies, 

The burning stars, those hidden mysteries, 

And feel not in the heart how wild, how vain, 

How worse than folly is the love of gain; 

How false, how fleeting is the sparkling cup 

Which hope’s retreating fingers still hold ‘up ; 

How wild the feverish, burning thirst for fame, 

How pule the laurel, wreathing round a name; 

How perishable all that earth has given 

When balanced with the lasting gifts of heaven. 
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Night brightly shone, and yet they linger’d still, 
Those youthful lovers, by the glancing rill. 

Still fondly linger’d, till each beating heart 
The paling moon wan’d sweetly to depart; 
Night rose, and set, and many an evening hour 
Left its bright diamonds on tree and flower, 
And many a summer’s sun with watching eye, 
Had wiped those budding trees, and flowerets dry, 
Since Guido whisper’d of his boyhood’s home, 
And his fond wish once more thro’ it to 10am ; 
She often saw upon his fair cheek dwell 

A burning drop—that cheek she loved so well ; 
It must not be, and she, with woman's guile, 
Told him he might depart, with patient smile. 
Oh! who but woman, ever strives to hide 

For others’ sake the woes they have supplied ! 
Who covers burning hearts with wreathed smiles? 
Who from another’s breast its cares beguiles ? 
Who lives on loving, tho’ the world grow dark ? 
Who finds not still in him that one sought ark ? 
Who lingers long a whisper’d word 

That once had thrill’d the bosom’s inmost chord! 
Who clings like ivy, the’ the storm might burst 
On its devoted head, yet e’en as first 

It clung, so clings, until by slow decay 

Its withering tendrils gently drop away. 

*Tis woman’s lot thro’ life, and often shown, 
To heal another’s wound, and hide her own : 

So with Ilini, smiling to the last, 

She gather’d all the present for the past. 


"Twas noon—and ere the sun’s bright golden ray 
Should fade, her Guido would be far away : 
Him she had watch’d upon a couch of pain, 
Him she saw blushing into health again ; 

The voice that was to her like music’s spell 
Ere night must whisper, that sad word farewell. 
"T'was sorrowful to think that eye might dim 
In other climes, and she be not with him; 
The flower she nurst—for was he not a flower, 
A stranger blossom in her native bower? 

And she must part with him, alas! how sad 
To lose what once had made our spirits glad. 
How cling we to a thing our hands have nurst, 
It may be some frail bud we tended first-— 

We planted it, a fragile slender root, 

And lo! it offers us its grateful fruit ; 

It flourish’d underneath our guarding hands, 
And what a bright and goodly tree it stands. 
It grows with us, and from its fragrant bed, 
Scatters its blossoms brightly o’er our head. 
Even so had Guido grown, the wan pale boy, 
Was unto her the well spring of her joy, 

His smiles had been the blossoms of the root, 
And his deep love, the broad tree’s ripen’d fruit. 


Twas their last day—they stoed together now, 

While sadden’d thoughts darken’d each youthful 
brow, 

They linger’d by the river—as in rest 

A boat lay calmiy on its heaving breast. 

The gather’d clouds shone brightly on its tide, 

And still they linger’d sadly side by side ; 

Silent they stood, and yet one moment more 

And that lone bark would bear him from the shore. 
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And in the distance still he saw more dim 
The white sails grow, that waited but for him, 
One moment more, and echo bore along 

The last low netes of Guido’s parting song : 


« Tlini, fare thee well ! 

The white wave dances round my vessel’s prow, 
I hear the billowy swell. 

And linger yet to kiss thy sadden’d brow. 


« Tlini, far from thee, 

Long nights shall gather round my couch again, 
And I shall wake to see 

Those tender eyes, but oh! alas! in vain. 


«“ Tlini sweet, love, mine, 

The sun shall linger in thy orange bowers, 
The ivy’s clinging vine 

Shall throw its shadows o’er thy pensive hours. 


«“ The silver fount shall play 

Like sweet low music round thy fairy feet, 
And its remember’d lay 

Will bring again those moments fair and fleet. 


“ Thou hast all these, mine own, 
To cherish while thy Guido is afar, 
He hath but thy loved tone, 
Whose spell shail guide him to his boyhood’s star. 


«Tlini, love, adieu ! 

I hear afar the white wave’s billowy swell, 
May skies forever blue 

Hover o’er thee, Hlini, fare thee well!” 


One hurried kiss, one last, one long embrace, 
One yearning look upon her tearful face, 

And he was gone—and like a funeral knell, 
The winds still sigh’d Llini, fare thee well ! 
Gone—and alone each fair and sunny track 

Her feet must traverse till he should come back ; 
What tho’ the silver fountain’s soften’d chime 
Woo’d her with music—tho’ the jasmine climb 
With perfum’d blossoms to the lattice high, 
Tho’ the glad stars shone on her from the sky, 
Tho’ the low murmuring of the night bird’s song, 
Carol’d its lay the orange bowers among, 

Tho’ all was happiness—one ringing knell 

The winds still brought—llini, fare thee well ! 


But ere a second spring’s young blossoms burst 
In the loved bower, where they had wander’d first, 
Guido return’d—his childhood’s haunts were sad, 
And earth had but one home to make him glad. 
Thro’ all his dreams, still Ttaly would rise 

With the bright glory of her cloudless skies, 
But one fair spirit hover’d o’er each hour,. 

And she was lonely in her rose wreathed bower ; 
Her voice’s echo’s on his parting day, 

From his full heart had never died away ; 

But like a mock bird sang within his breast 

Of hope, and joy, and its far distant nest. 


Again the white winged vessel cleav’d the deep, 
And favoring breezes hail’d her snowy sweep, 
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She cut the waters “like a thing of life,” 

Glad as a heart, with joyous feelings rife ; 
Young Guido stood upon the heaving deck, 
Watching that land, a far off glimmering speck ; 
That dear loved land, the very winds seem’d 

winging 

To his fond ear its waters’ silvery singing. 

Its orange groves seem’d breathing on the gale, 
Filling with perfum’d breath each flowing sail, 
Nearer he comes, his foot hath press’d its shore 
And the dark dangers of the seas are o’er. 

He linger’d not beside its marble shrines, 

Its graceful columns, where the creeping vines 
Cling like affeetion, nor beside the fall 
Of its clear fountains, murmuring music’s call ; 
But like a winged bird, fled onward still, 

To that one bower beside the sparkling rill. 


Hid ‘neath the clustering boughs of green and 
| gold, 

| Lips, brighter than the rose bud’s crimson fold, 

| Eyes, like the star light of the soft midnight, 
So darkly beautiful, so deeply bright, 

Ilini sat—her taper fingers clung 

To the loved lute, o’er which she fondly hung ; 
With a light fairy touch she woke the chords, 
And listening echo drank the maiden’s words. 


“T amlonely, [am lonely, and this bower hath for 
me 

No joy like that "twas wont to have, my Guido, 
love, with thee. 

In vain, in vain around my feet the summer 
flowerets lay, 

They have no perfume in their breath, for Guide 
is away. 


“The stars that shine on all around with soft be- 
nignant light, 

But whisper to my beating heart, how lonely is 
the night. 

The birds that thro’ the balmy groves made merry 
holiday, 

Have not a music tone for me, for Guido is away. 


“ How pleasant were the summer flowers, that 
cluster round our feet, 

How joyous looked the happy stars, that seem’d our 
smiles to greet, 

How musical the song of birds came to the listen- 
ing ear, 

Oh! earth was then an Eden’s spot, for Guido, 


love, was here.” 


Her song was still, but quickly to her ear 

The sound of footsteps.came, nearer, more near ; 
Another instant, and Ilini sprung 

To Guido’s bosom, and her white arms hung 
On his loved neck, as tho’ im that one clasp 
The whole wide world of joy was in her grasp! 
It was enough—they met together now,— 

Each eye was gazing on the other’s brow. 


Tt was en wild, and throbbing heart. 
Was closely beating ’,,ainst its dearer part. 
Oh! bliss when virtue’s shining ray, 





Gilds with its beams love’s bright and early day. 
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Days passed—they wander’d thro’ those paths 
again, 

So fraught with memories of youth’s joyous reign, 

The world to them was like a fairy scene 

Of cloudless skies, and vallies clothed in green, 

And yet there seem’d one little spot to fill, 

Tho’ dear as life, they might be dearer still ; 

Tho’ close the link that bound them, yet hath 
heaven 

A closer tie to the true hearted given ; 

And ere another sun its rays should hide, 

Guido would call his loved Ilini, bride. 


Loud rung the minstrel’s merry lay, 

The lighted halls were proud and gay, 
The bright and youthful dancers meet 
With laughing lip, and winged feet, 

And golden locks came floating by, 

Like sudden sunshine thro’ the sky ; 

And eyes, whose beams might shame a night 
Of ol light gleams, they were so bright, 
And cheeks, before whose bloom the rose 
Its blushing treasure-house might close, 
But who was she in brightness there 
With the dark locks of shining hair 
Floating upon the perfum’d air? 

Each rich and glossy raven curl 

Was wreathed with strings of orient pearl, 
With the pure robe of snowy white, 

And zone ’d with the diamond bright, 
Arms flashing on the gazer’s sight, 

Like snow flakes in the morning's light, 
Gemless—except there brightly shone 

A Bracelet gently clasping one: 

?T'was emerald, set with shining gold, 
And, as it glimmer’d ’neath the fold 

Of her loose sleeve, its searching eyes 
Seem’d filled with hidden mysteries ; 

It was Ilini, the fair bride, 

Who stood thus in those halls of pride. 


Gaily the happy measure rung, 

And long the lute in music sung, 

And fairy forms, now here, now there, 
Hover’d like children of the air. 
Anon—and thro’ the giddy maze 
Two youthful forms arrest the gaze, 
Graceful in beauty as the swan, 

Or wild flowers waving o’er the lawn ; 
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Onward they move, ’tis Guido’s foot 
Keeps measure to the ringing lute, 
It is Ilini’s glimmering feet, 

That its sweet gentle notes repeat. 


One swell of music,—and the fall 

Of glittering gems rung thro’ the hall: 
Prest in the dance, by Guido’s hand 
Tlini’s bracelet burst its band, 

And lay upon the marble floor 

The fragments of its glittering store; 

As Guido stoop’d the clasp to raise 
There was a wildness in his gaze, 

A death like shivering o’er him came, 
That strongly shook his trembling frame. 
He rais’d it—and with anguish’d brow, 
Hung o’er the pictur’d face below ; 
He—from his heaving bosom drew 

A golden locket, ’neath his view 

Two images of beauty lie: 

The self same cheek, the lip, the eye. 
Turning with quick and hurried start, 
As tho’ despair were at his heart, 

He whisper’d, “ Speak, Ilini, ‘mine, 
Where came this semblance—’tis not thine. 
Tell me what face these jewels hide?” 

« Mine own loved mother’s.” Wild, he cried, 
“Oh! God, oh! God, my sister bride.” 
One long, loud shriek, swell’d on the air, 
The thrilling cry of dark despair, 

And all was sad and silent there. 


llini’s glazing eye grew dim, - 

But still alone they turn’d on him, 

Her snowy srms were pale and cold, 
But round his neck their tight’ning hold 
Still closely hung—her heart, tho’ chill, 
Lay ’gainst his own in fondness still, 
And when those arms at last gave way, 
Ilini’s corse before him lay. 

Years have gone by, and time has shed 
His snowy wreaths o’er Guido’s head, 
And when the stars are gleaming bright, 


‘| Upon the quiet brow of night, | 


A lone old man, with h hair, 

And time worn cheeks, and forehead bare, 
May oft be seen beside a mound, 

Where early flowers a bed have found. 





"Tis the wan boy, who came to’ thee 
For life, and love, fair Italy. 


—— 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 


Pure from its source the s‘reamlet flows 
In wanton mazes through the plain; 

Each blooming flower reflected glows 
Beneath its wave, without a stain. 


But when it laves the city walls, 
brightness, 


The pureness, are no more: 
And darkly, deeply, downward falls 
The sable torrent to the shore. 


Oh, thus in fairy hours of youth, 

The heart beams warm without a care; 
Alone awake to love and truth ; 

Knows no deceit, and dreads no snare. 


But soon, alas, in scenes of strife, 
Where all is falsehood, guile, and gloom, 





Corrupted is the stream of life, i 
i And falls despairing to the tomb. 
CamMILLy. 
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OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 


[Continued from page 101.] 


BY WILLIAM LANDOR, PHILA, 


CHAPTER XXII, 


In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, ; 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight i 

The self same way, with more advised watch, 1} 

To find the other forth ; and, by adventuring both, ’ 

I oft found both. If therefore sn now please 

Te shoot another arrow that self way 

Which did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 

As I will wateh the aim, or to find both, 

Or bring your latter hazard baek again, 

And lly rest debtor for! rst. 
Shakspeare. 





—— 
nee 


I sratep myself upon a projection of the rock which rose behind to a considerable height, and 
after waiting in silence for some time, the person whom I expected appeared. Ata short distance 
to the left of the spot where I sat, there was a cavern or excavation in the lofty bank which I sup- 
posed to be the work of nature. The entrance to it, and the interior for some distance, were irre- 
gularly strown with tall, rough fragments of rock, which operated as a complete concealment and 
shield of the cavity within. Making his way between these, the man whom I awaited stood before 
me. 
“ Are you ready?” said he, in a low tone. 

“Tam. Has the hour arrived ?” 

“ Tt is on the stroke of twelve. What arms have you?” f 

As far as that sort of protection extended, I had taken care to be well defended, and I carried con- ¥ 
cealed in my dress several weapons of different kinds. But I saw the drift of his question, and I fs 
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saw likewise how I could turn the matter to the aid and advancement of my plan. 

“ Do you think it necessary to be much armed ?” I asked. 

“It is better that you should not be,” he replied ; “ we have but a single foe, and I will lend you weet ti 
a weapon, if you find it expedient to despatch him.” ume at 

“I have a dagger hidden in my bosom,” said I, “ a blade which has often defended me from many, 
and which will doubtless now prove sufficient for one.” 

“It is enough,” he answered, in a whisper. “ Wait one moment.” 

He walked forward, as he spoke, towards the sea, as noiselessly as possible; until he reached a 
point from which he could command a view of the entire beach, both to the right hand and the left. 
He gazed keenly in either direction for several moments, and listened with apparently the most in- 
tent scrutiny of ear, to know if there were any one near who might be an observer of his move- Che 
ments. I trembled lest some sound or stirring of the fishermen, who were concealed among the a 
rocks in the immediate vicinity of the spot where he stood, might reveal their presence, and in breath- i 
less awe I abode the result of his examination. No noise, however, was audible above the faint % } 
washing of the sea against the pebbles of the shore, and no figure appeared to meet his glance ua 
throughout the whole of its reach, for he soon turned and walked back, appearing to be satisfied age 
that we were unobserved. 

“ Follow me, and preserve the strictest silence,” said he. 

I obeyed his injunction, and we took our course towards the cavern from which he had issued. 
We passed between the numerous rocks, which fronted the entrance in such a manner as only to | 
afford a passage by a path that wound around them with the intricacy and obscurity of a labyrinth. ; 
When we reached the solid bank of rock, my companion placed his foot against a massive block of an 
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stone, which was fixed in such a way that, while its size gave it the aspect of immovable firmness, 
it was capable of being lifted from its position by a very moderate force. It yielded to the effort, 
and sliding over the base on which it was placed, disclosed an opening or broad fissure in the rock, 
of a width and height about sufficient to admit the entrance of a man. 

“ T will lead the way,” said he; “do you follow me. ‘The avenue is not broad enough for me to 
pass you in it.” 

He accordingly stepped into the passage, the ground of which was some distance below the level 
of the exterior soil, and I followed him. 

«“ Extend your hand,” said he, “around the stone which | pushed aside, and draw it back to its 
place. It is upon a frame of wheels, and will move without much difficulty.” 

I did as he desired, and restored the block to its former position. We then moved forwa'd slowly 
along the passage, for the unevenness of the footing and the uncertain width of the opening, which 
sometimes contracted sc much as almost to arrest our progress, rendered it necessary to proceed with 
great caution and deliberation. ‘The ‘extreme inequalities in the breadth of the way, which, from a 
narrowness almost impracticable, sometimes widened beyond the reach of my extended arms, toge- 
ther with the rough and ragged feel of the walls on both sides, rendered it probable that the passage 
was chiefly the work of nature, if not entirely; and that the path which we trod had been at some 
previous time the channel of a stream, now diverted or dried up, or had been opened by some sud- 
den sinking of a part of the ground beneath. ‘Phe path did not follow the level of the beach which 
we had left, but ascended by an elevation of considerable steepness—a circumstance which added in 
no slight degree to the labor of our progress, and which led me to suppose that the opening termi- 
nated at the top of the castle-rock, and probably within the walls of that edifice, even if it did not 
issue directly into some apartment of the building. This last was the impression which I had ga- 
thered both from the statements of my servant and of the person who was now my guide, and it 
was on this expectation that I had built my hopes of a suecesaful result from the action of the boat- 
men ; for unless the passage which we followed gave directly into the chamber where I was to be 
led, it would be vain to expect that they could discover it. 

We continued our course in silence for a considerable length of time, until the straggling beams 
of the moon began to fall upon our path, indieating that the termination of the passage was nearly 
reached, and that that termination was in the open air. A few steps brought us to the outer ground, 
and making our way through a clump of bushes that were planted closely about the mouth of the 
cavern, we stood on one of the broad paths of the garden of prince Menitzen. 

“ Which direction are we to take now ?” said I. 

«“ We follow this bending walk till it brings us to a door leading directly to the apartment of the 
man whom you seek.” 

With this reply, he began to move forward in the direction he had indicated. I saw that, even 
if his course were as direct as he stated, it would >= wholly impracticable for those whom I had sta- 
tioned at the outside to discover the path we followed, even if they were to succeed in gaining an 
entrance into the defile that led into the garden. To proceed without providing a surer means of 
their arriving at the spot where I required their presence, would be idle. I turned at once toward 
the mouth of the passage from which we had issued. 

“ Stop,” I cried, to my companion ; «the sheath of the dagger that I told you of I have left be- 
hind me, on the bank where you met me. Besides being necessary to the concealment of the wea- 
pon, there are attached within it one or two papers of great value. I must return and recover it.” 

He laid his hand upon my shoulder with a tight grasp, as if inclined to prevent my departure by 
force. 

“ You can get it when you come back, forwe will go out by the same way,” said he. “It can 
be of no earthly use to you till then, and the delay may destroy our scheme.” 

I drew from my bosom a dagger that might appear to him to be the one which I had mentioned, 
and holding it in an attitude which threatened not, but could not be mistaken in its energy,’address- 
ed him in a resolute tone. 

“ It is a thing of the highest importance to me, and I must and will obtain it before I go an inch 
farther. Do not fear that I will not return; my anxiety to enter the castle is far stronger than yours. 
Wait on this spot, and I will rejoin you without delay.” 

After a brief pause, in which he seemed to be meditating whether it would be safe to attempt to 
restrain me by violence, he released his hold, and I turned into the narrow avenue. I traversed it 
with rapidity, and quickly gained its opposite outlet. Pushing aside the stone that guarded it, I 
reached the exterior soil, and hastened to that part of the beach where I knew the leader of the fish- 
ermen to be concealed, I knew that upon his intelligence and energy I could rely better than on 
any of the others, both to carry out what I directed, and to devise action when I was absent. | call- 
ed him from his hiding-place, and hastily communicated my intentions to him. 

“I had expected,” said I, « that the passage near which you are stationed would lead directly into 
the apartment where I wished you to join me. I find that it conducts into the garden, and I am 
_ unable to tell you the mode by which you will thence gain the spot where I wish to meet you. 
Come with me, therefore, to the opposite termination of the passage through the rock, at which 
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place the guide is now waiting for me. From that point, keeping yourself concealed, follow us and 
observe precisely where we go. Return then and lead all your party into the garden, and be pre- 
the instant the castle clock sounds twice, to rush together into the room where I may be.” 

He promised implicit obedience, and we immediately hurried to the cavern that communicated 
with the entrance to the garden. When we arrived at its termination, I desired him by signs to re- 
main where he was for a few moments, and advancing before him through the shrubbery, found the 
guide standmg where I had left him. 

« Where is your sheath ?” said he, approaching with the air of one disposed to be satisfied of the 
truth of my statement. . 

« Lead on !” said I, mdignantly, “or you may be convinced of its existence by feeling what it 
contains.” 

Knowing the motives and the task that belonged to him, I had nothing to fear from his resent- 
ment; and being himself aware of the necessity he had of bringing me where he was ordered, he 
made no reply, but turning his steps towards the castle, advanced along the path. The walk wound 
amidst the Juxuriant shrubbery and copious flowgrs that adorned that stately and splendid abode, and 
were now gleaming beneath the moonlight, as its yellow rays, floating flood-like above and around 
the scene, transmuted the dew-drops to jewels of silver and gold. Following its course, we came 
to a door in one of the wings of the castle which stood partially open. Leaving it as much un- 
closed, we entered the hall into which it led, and proceeding a few steps aleng it, my companion 
threw open a larger door and gave place for me to go in. 

Before commencing the undertaking which I had assumed, I had satisfied myself of the fairness 
of the hope which it held out of success. The character of my servant was such that I was ena- 
bled to feel perfect confidence in the statements he had furnished me of the intentions and plans of 
Harford and lord Angstein, and in any event I was prepared to meet them. If my servant suceeed- 
ed in reaching Harford before the signal was given at which he was to lead forward his party, and 
if that person complied with the direction thus conveyed, my own adherents would oceupy the cas- 
tle unopposed, and the control of the place would be ours. And even if the measures which I had 
taken for detaining Harford failed of their purpose, from the delay of my messenger, or the inecre- 
dulity of the person he applied to, still my friends were certain to be as speedy in their approach as 
those whom I was to contend with, and, at the worst, I should meet my enemy upon equal ground, 
and probably with a superior force. Personally, I felt no touch of fear ; for I was armed se therough- 
ly that I knew I could master any single foe, and if the objeet of Harford was to capture me without 
the destruction of my life, I knew I could baffle, in that attempt, a power however great. Accord- 
ingly, I felt no reluctance or apprehension in going into the castle and seconding, to this extent, the 
wishes and action of my guide. I entered therefore the room which he displayed, with entire con- 
fidence of a suceessful issue. 

The apartment was one of extraordinary dimensions, and decorated and furnished in the highest 
style of eastern luxury. Throughout the whole of its extent, near to one of the transverse walls, 
there extended a row of massive porphyry columns, and between cach pair a rich festeon, composed 
of every species of colored shell and coral and amber, mingled in splendid variety, hung down in a 
graceful curve. ‘The wall opposite to where I entered was entirely inlaid with glass, and divided 
inte several compartments, which consisted alternately of mirrors of unusual magnitude, and trans- 
parent plates of glass enclosing a great number of lamps, arranged in rows, one above the other. 
Opposite to them, the same arrangement prevailed as to the lights, on the other side of the room, 
by means of which the saloon was brilliantly illuminated, while the heat of the lamps, in that cli- 
mate an important consideration, was wholly excluded. Remembering the tragic fate which had so 
recently befallen the proprietor of this lordly domain, I was at first startled and amazed at what 
seemed to me the preparations of festivity and rejoicing ; but I soon recollected that in many of the 
palaces in that island which I had visited, I had found that it was a point of pride to maintain in 
solitude, and at ordinary times, precisely the same degree of statclineas and splendor, as was exhi- 
bited on those oceasions when vanity or friendship threw open the doors of wealth and taste for the 
admiration or gratification of surrounding residents, and that the nobles of Cyprus boasted tbat the 
whole of their life was one scene of gorgeuus show, and that their commenest hours bore the lustre 
of a féte. On the floor of the apartment was spread one of the richest and thichest carpets that the 
looms of Turkey ever produced, and at various intervals throughout its extent were rugs of still 
more exquisite workmanship, highly ornamented with wreaths and clusters of flowers. In vases of 
crystal, as white as the froth of the wintry sea, were bunches of roses and violets that diffused a de- 
lieious odor through the room, and delighted the smell as mach as the eye. Ottomans and divans, 
of the costliest crimson velvet and silk, were piled high against the walls, which were covered by 
the whitest drapery, and presented W the sight which glanced rapidly over the scene, a picture of the 
most refined and voluptuous luxury. 

On first entering the apartment, whieh thus proclaimed itself to be one of the most studied exhi- 
bitions of oriental splendor, I at first supposed that it was wholly unoceupied. Upon advancing, 
hewever, some distance over its broud extent, I observed, somewhat concealed behind the columns, 
a lazge table covered on every side, down to the ground, with gorgeous damask, figured with satin, 
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and, seated in a deep carved chair behind it, the form of lord Angstein. Many years had passed 
since I had beheld that countenance, and even then I had seen it but in a few brief and passionate 
interviews ; but its well-remembered lineaments were imprinted on my mind like something stamped 
in marble, and now rose to my eye as if they had been familiar to my thoughts from boyhood. In- 
deed, the resemblance which he bore to the face of Helena was express and accurate to an incredi- 
ble degree; neither the penetrating gaze of the most anxious affection, nor the practised eye of pro- 
fessional criticism, perhaps, could have-traced in what points of outline or shape they differed, save 
only that the features that in the one case were radiant with guiltless gaiety, were in the other dark- 
ened by an habitual malignancy of feeling, and that which was there soft with the most melting 
tenderness, was here stern with a selfishness which shocked the gazer. To me, the likeness was 
startling and terrible ; for while the resemblance suggested all that was dear to me in memory, the 
reality presented one of my deadliest enemies. 

I advanced in front of the table where he sat, and fixing. my eyes keenly upon him, as he raised 
his own to meet them, I thus addressed him— 

“Long years, my lord of Angstein—long in their sufferings and their changes, though not in 
days—have passed since we thus stood face to face. We have met again, but neither as, nor where, 
we met before. If the difference in the manner of our meeting satisfies your honor, my lord, as 
well as the difference in the place gratifies my feelings, then we are both content.” 

« We meet in this place, sir, because you durst not come where we have met before,” was his re- 
ply. “As to the manner in which you came here, it concerns you less than the manner in which 
you will escape hence. And as to the manner in which I came here, I can have little reason to 
shrink from your comments, since I neither stole into this palace, nor have I stolen anything from 
it!” 

“Lord Angstein,” said I, “ your insinuation is as base as it is false, and as brutal as it is either. 
I entered your palace the first time by the command of your sister, whose acquaintance I had made 
as I have a right to make the acquaintance of any one, and by her own equal readiness. I entered 
it the second time by her direct request, to relieve her from a thraldom she abhorred, and protect her 
from the ruthlessness of a chaffering intriguer, who had violated the duty of a brother, and betrayed 
the confidence of a friend. That I stole her who by her own act, unshared and uncomprehended 
by me, was already my bride, is an untruth as pitiful as it is apparent. Ere we leaped down that 
chasm which she was willing to brave that she might escape your perfidy, you heard me ask whe- 
ther she would that I remained or fled, her answer was ‘ Fly !’” 

“ Your crime,” said he, “ has been sufficiently punished. It were needless for man to resent what 
Providence has so signally avenged. Where are her remains ” 

“ They repose far off from here, in a distant quarter of the island. Thank God, that by my en- 
ergy she has escaped the pollution of resting beside that wretch whose body has been to-day con- 
signed to that corruption which has so long been the atmosphere of his mind. As you are a man,” 
said I, fixing my eye upon his faltering countenance, with all the indignant emotion that swelled 
my breast, “how could you consign your orphan sister to the arms of a brute like him? Where 
was your sense of kindness? Where was your human feeling !” 

“ She was his betrothed for reasons in which you had and have no part,” replied lord Angstein, 
deeply irritated and uneasy at the rebuke which he felt was well-merited ; “ and in those circum- 
stances, no man of honor—aye, nv man of honesty—would have seduced her from the alliance pro- 
vided for her by one who had power to provide for her. It is true you will plead her assent or her 
desires ; but it is a feeble cause that can find no better justification of its deeds than the love-sick 
covetings of a foolish girl,” 

“« My lord,” said I, indignant beyond my control, at the insulting language which fell from the 
cold lips of this inhuman brother, “ you are at liberty to speak of your sister in whatever manner 
your own sense of decency and dignity shall prompt you; but no man shall apply expressions like 
those to her who was my wife.” 

As I spoke, I drew two pistols from my dress, and I threw one of them towards him, upon the 
table. 

“ Take that weapon,” said I, “and defend yourself; or I shall deem that the abuser of a woman 
is a coward among men.” 

He took up the pistol, and rising from his seat, approached me. At that instant, the ponderous 
bell of the castle sounded twice. The deep and startling tones echoed through the apartment, and 
thrilled upon the ear with a solemn awe that caused both to pause involuntarily. A smile gathered 
upon the features of lord Angstein as, laying his weapon again upon the table, he drew near and 
placed his hand upon my shoulder. 

« You are my prisoner,” said he ; “ the laws of war in this land forbid such an one to challenge 
his captor.” 

> ad hasty: sideiedintitshil eal tho: duestsd Aidit: © Dash eaaiead ed gunned tee 
fisherman and his party, well armed with carbines, poured into the room. 

« Are these, my lord,” said I, turning to the nobleman with a smile yet calmer and more com- 
posed than his own, “ are these the banditti you had hired to convey me to the dungeons of your 
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castle, or are they some other persons? You should know your friends; deign to inform me if 
these are they ?” 

The countenance of lord Angstein for a few moments preserved the expression of triumph and 
confidence which it had at first assumed, but as he gazed longer upon the pacific garb and unknown 
faces of those whose number was increasing within the apartment at each successive instant, his 
face grew graver and more doubting till it settled into an aspect of astonishment and alarm. I 
quickly relieved him, however, from the uncertainty in which he seemed to be surprised. 

# You, my lord,” said I, as I placed my hand upon his arm, “ are my prisoner. But I will grant 
to you, at a fitter moment, that privilege of equal enmity which you were about to deny to me.” 

The entire band upon whose presence I had depended, were by this time within the room. I con- 
signed lord Angstein to the keeping of two of the number, and selected thirty of the stoutest of the 
company to remain within the apartment, to meet the antagonist force in case it should appear; for 
although the delay of that party afforded a presumption that my servant had accurately executed his 
commission, and that the plan which had been assigned to him was duly executed, yet I neither felt 
certain. that that lateness might not be owing to the distance they had to traverse, nor that my orders 
might not yet be countermanded by some of the occupants of the castle. The residue of the com- 
pany I ordered to traverse every part of the castle, and leave no quarter of it unsearched. 

“If you discover the daughter of your comrade,” said I, “ you will have the satisfaction of be- 
stowing a benefit upon one who deserves it; and whoever succeeds in finding my son shall receive 
a thousand piastres. Penetrate into every chamber of this building ; destroy every barrier that re~ 
sists your progress, and let there be no apartment which you do not thoroughly investigate.” 

The band passed into the great hall which adjoined the room which I was in, and rushed thence 
over the castle, eager for vengeance and destruction. While they were yet in view, some one ex- 
claimed, “ Let us burn the accursed building to the ground !” and scarcely were the words uttered 
before a dozen persons darted at once into one of the cross entries for the purpose of giving effect to 
the suggestion. This was the result which I had dreaded from the moment that I had found it ne- 
cessary to employ a mob; but it was too late to control the multitude, who felt that they now had 
the power. . 

I turned to lord Angstein, to see if I could elicit from him, by threats or promises, a disclosure of 
the place where my boy was concealed. As I looked towards him, my eye happened to fall upon 
one of the mirrors upon the wall, and I saw by the reflection in the glass that one of the doors op- 
posite was opened hastily by the person who had served as my guide into the palace; he gave a 
hurried glance into the room, and then closed the door behind him. 

“ Open that door, immediately,” cried I, turning round to one of the guard, “ and follow the man 
who passed through.” 

An effort was made to that effect, but it was found to be locked. I instantly ordered the men to 
be prepared to encounter a force as great as their own, and to remember that their lives depended 
upon their conquering their foes. I despatched one of them, at the same time, to recal as many of 
the fishermen who were dispersed through the castle as he could find, and to prepare them for a des- 
perate conflict. I had scarcely made these arrangements, before the same door was opened, and 
Harford and his party appeared within the room. 

The keen, gray eye of Harford surveyed the scene for a moment, and then rested resolutely upon 
me. His men were fewer than mine, but better armed, sturdier, and apparently more familiar with 
desperate strife. When they had all arrived within the apartment, he arranged them in rank, and 
commanded them to advance. My own men were drawn up in a solid square, and my orders to 
them were to charge the enemy, drive them back if possible, but not to fire unless it became abso- 
lutely necessary. The pirates whom Harford had assembled were hired, as I knew, for no service 
of that dangerous character, and some indications which I saw of wavering and unwillingness on 
their part, strengthened my expectation that they would not present a very determined resistance. 

My men charged vigorously, and in a few minutes succeeded in driving their opponents into the 
great hall which communicated with the apartment in which the contest had begun. They pressed 
on, and their foes retreated before them, till it became apparent that the victory was in our power. 
At that moment, the man who had been my guide to the castle, and who had not as yet appeared 
in the conflict, rushed forward out of the apartment which we had left, and ran towards one of the 
pillars that supported the broad arch of the hall. He touched a secret spring high up on the co- 
lumn, and a little door flying open, disclosed a rope, which I readily conjectured connected with the 
bell in the central tower of the castle. He sprang up and grasped the end of it with his hand. The 
leader of the fishermen, who from the beginning had been fighting at my side, saw the movement, 
and exclaiming to me, “The ringing of that bell will bring every adherent of the castle to the de- 
fence,” he raised his piece with the rapidity of light, and its report echoed through the spacious hall. 
The rope of the bell swung up again from the hold which had grasped it; a single deep toll was 
heard, and the man fell back upon the marble floor. 

At the same instant, one of the large doors of the cross entry was thrown open, and volumes of 
dense black smoke poured out in suffocating thickness, Unable to resist this new opponent, the 
pirates gave way in some confusion, and retreated irregularly to the upper end of the hall. I mark- 
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ed where the man had fallen who had conducted me to the situation where I was, and who appear- 
ed to possess an entire acquaintance with the proceedings and plans of Harford. Making my way 
through the clouds of smoke, I found him lying in the last weakness of life. 

Kneeling upon the floor, I leaned over him, and addressed him with earnest energy. 

“ You are dying,” said I, « the fear of man has yielded to a weightier interest. Tell me in what 
part of this castle my son is concealed, and name to me your last wish, and as the request of a dy- 
ing man, it shall be fulfilled.” 

The expiring man raised his eyes to fix them upon me, but his glance only wandered with an 
uncertain stare, 

“ Follow the entry by which they came im, and you will reach a chamber by the ses. He is in 
it. Iam glad——” 

The speaker’s strength had waned too far to permit him to utter the sentiment which was his 
latest mortal feeling. He heaved one deep sigh, and sank back lifeless upon the floor. The smoke 
which had been pouring into the hall for some time, had now grown so heavy that it was no longer 
possible to respire in that atmosphere. I endeavored to make my way into the saloon, in order to 
reach the entry which he spoke of, but the apartment was so thickly filled with the black and un- 
breathable vapor, which had set in particular fulness in that quarter, that | was unable to maintain 
my ground, and compelled to yield and retire along the hall. 

When I had reached the end of it, opposite to that part where the residue of the combatants had 
beef driven, I heard the veice of a female uttering cries of agitation and alarm from one of the 
apartments above. A door beside me conducted into a small apartment or enclosure which con- 
tained a flight uf stairs reaching to the upper story. Startled by the cry, and conscious of the im- 
minent and dreadful danger which threatened all who were in the upper reoms of the eastle, I has- 
tened up the steps to aid the escape of those whe might be there, before the progress of the flames 
rendered the effort hopeless. When I reached the top, I found a young woman, wrapped in. a cloak, 
whose negligent hair and uncovered feet indicated that she had just been roused from sleep by the 
tumult of the hour. She was sobbing bitterly, and as she regarded the fire whieh, bursting through 
some of the staircases on orfe side, gleamed fearfully along the wall, and listened to the voices of 
passion and violence which on the other side assailed her ear from beneath, she seemed overwhelm- 
ed by the sense of the terrible helplessness of her condition, and wholly at a loss in what direction 
she should flee. I ram up to her, and taking her in my arms, fled along the upper entry towards 
the opposite region of the building, out of the vicinity of the disturbance and flames that 
the other parts. As I bore her along the passage, I perceived by the light which was flung in lurid 
flashes along our path that she possessed an uncommon degree of beauty and interest of counte- 
nance, though there was in her appearance something that did not seem to indicate one whose breath 
had been native to the air of palaces. It oeeurred to me that she must be the person for whom this 
whole eventful conffiet had been undertaken, and in search of whom the band whom I had conduet- 
ed were now within the castle. 

“ Are you the daughter of the brave fisherman, Barnini’?” said I, for such I had learned was the 
name of the individual whom prince Menitzen had so deeply wronged. 

“Tam. Where is my father?” 

“ He is below us, in this very building,” I replied. “He has come hither im search of you, and 
when we have reached a place of safety, | will inform him of your presence, and restore you to his 
arms,” 

“ For God’s sake !” said the poor gi:l, “ take care that we do not meet prince Menitzen. I am 
afraid that you will meet him in this direction.” 

“ My chiki,” said I, “ you will meet prince Menitzen no more m this world.” 

“Is he dead?” said she, im a whisper of surprise and amazement. 


“ He died to-day.” 
“« Was he killed? There was a tumult this morning, I knéw.” 
“ He was killed im that tumult,” 


She remained silent, and I couk! readily conjecture the sentiments of mimgled relief and horror 
with which the intelligence disturbed her bosom. I continued my course rapidly, and traversing 
several apartments until the noise of the coptest had been left far behind, I again deseended into the 
lower story, with the hope of tinding some method of eseaping safely from the building. The heavi- 
ness of the burden which | had thus far carried, had so much fatigued me that the necessary cele- 
Fity of our course rendered it impossible for me any longer to sustain the weight, and I was obliged 
to set the girl upon her feet. We passed along the entry into whieh our descent bad brought us, 
till we arrived at a large door which was partially unclosed. Pushing it open, we entered, and | 
discovered that we were within the castle-chapel. I thought it highly probable that from the vestry 
behind the chaneel there was a passage into the garden, which I supposed to be directly behind. 
The light of the muon was streaming through the great window in the sear, and flinging its radianee 
over the simple articles of the Mohammedan worship. Advancing slong the aisle, I approached the 
great altar or desk which stood in front of the pulpit, as in Christian chusches. Before it, and ex- 
closed within the same railing, was an object resembling the figure of 3 man, resting upon a frame 
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somewhat raised above the floor, and covered by a pall of black velvet. I raised the cloth, and be- fy 

held those livid features which were so distinctly imprinted upon my memory, Impressed by the 
awe of a scene so striking, I stood for a moment in unconscious meditation, contemplating that fear- 
ful countenance, and pondering on the moral which its lineaments of passion so powerfully im- 


The girl, who had followed me along the aisle, stopped as I approached the altar, and stood at a 
little distance behind me, while I regarded the face of him whose history was so strikingly connect- 
ed with her own. 

«“ What is it?” she inquired, in her soft and simple tones. 

« My child,” said I, as I let drop the pall, and retired a step or two, “ it is the body of prince Me- 

She was silent for a moment, and her face was cast towards the ground. iat 

“ May heaven have pity upon him, and forgive him!” said she, after a pause. “I forgive him; Fem 
nay, I am grateful to him. He wronged me less than has been feared. After the first act by which a4 
I was brought to this castle, his behavior to me was that of a man of honor and of lofty virtue. +i 
He stole my person, but not my purity. It is three days since the prince rowed a light bark with ee 3. 
his own hands to the beach where stands my father’s cottage. It was at the hour when my parents, ‘ 
with their neighboring companions of the same profession, were absent upon their daily employ- 
ment. He invited me to enter the boat, and I did so. He rowed round to the rear of the castle, 
and landed at the door of a chamber concealed under the rock, of the existence of which I had ne- 
ver before been aware. He told me that there was a passage thence into the castle, and offering to 


show me the curiosities of the building, invited me to enter. I consented, and we reached the in- wie 
terior, He led me to one of the upper rooms, and then told me that I was his captive, and must ae 
never leave that apartment till I consented to his wishes. I at once declared my determination to ; 


submit to death rather than to degradation. He pledged me his princely word that he depended 
only upon placing such inducements before me as to win my free consent, and that he would never 
employ the smallest violence. He kept his promise, and on every future occasion when he visited 
me, he renewed his solicitations, but never offered me the faintest rudeness. Whatever may be the 
faults of prince Menitzen, to have injured whom he imprisoned is not among them.” 

I listened to this recital with an inexpressible interest, as well as with a very great surprise. 

“ Thank God, my child, for his sake, and for yours,” said I, “that the fact is so. Follow me, 
and I will lead you to your cottage by the sea.” 

Passing around the pulpit, I found, as I had expected, that there was a door issuing thence into 
the garden. We gained one of the broad paths that wound through the grounds, and struck off in 
that direction which I supposed was the quarter in which lay the entrance to the passage through 
the rock, by which I had come in. We soon arrived at it, and I pointed it out to the maiden. 

“ Follow this narrow path,” said I, “ and it will bring you to the shore, within a few steps of your 
father’s cottage. Await him there, and I will send him to you.” 

I returned hastily to the castle. My eagerness to put to trial the statements my guide had given | | ; 
me as to the concealment of my son, and my fear that delay might destroy my prospect of finding ite 
him, forbade me to linger any longer in the contest that was waging above. Already I dreaded lest 
in the interval which had occurred during my absehee with the daughter of the fisherman, Harford . 
had found a means of escaping elsewhere with the boy. I therefore gave a hurried order to one of . i 
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the boatmen to tell the leader of his party that he would find his daughter safely at his house, and sae 
that he had better withdraw his company as soon as possible. I then hastened to the great saloon 
into which I had first entered, and from which ran the entry conducting to the apartment by the 

sea, which I was so anxious to reach. Making my way through the mingled flames and smoke, 
half-blinded and half-suffocated by their heat and denseness, I with difficulty reached the door by 
which the party of Harford had entered. I found it fastened. To return through the scorching 
clouds that every moment grew hotter and heavier behind me, was impossible. A door stood par- . 
tially open, near to that which I had in vain attempted to penetrate. Compelled to escape from the oth 
intolerable atmosphere in which I had been gasping for breath, I rushed through the passage thus ack 
displayed, and fled onward, careless of the point I arrived at. I found that I was in a long entry tte: 


that apparently led into some remote part of the castle. Hoping that it might bring me out of the BE 
region of the fire, and to some place from which I could again hope to reach the situation which I 2 
sought, I followed its course for a long di Finally, I arrived at a door, which, being opened, ee 





led out to the rocky heights which, upon the ocean-side of the building, rose above the castle, stretch- mii 
ing in irregular peaks to a lofty elevation. Wishing to discover at what part of the place I was ar- i 

rived, I walked up the steep ascent of the rock till it brought me to a level considerably above the OMe Bi 
central tower of the castle, and commanding a view of the whole width of the ocean, and of the gai 


h 
island for a broad extent. The moon was shining in its calmest brilliance of lustre upon the rock is 
and the sea, and the unstartled quietness of nature bore no token of the tumult and destruction that 
were raging within. Yielding to the impressive stillness of the scene, I turned towards the water, 
Sa nd HED gk A cluster of small islands, on which a mingled profusion of 1 
prominent rocks luxuriant foliage produced an effect highly picturesque, were visible at some et 
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distance on the left. Between them and the spot where I stood, lay a vessel which was apparently 
waiting for some arrival from the shore. I was standing at this moment on the summit of the pre- 
cipice that descended directly to the ocean, and I inferred that the position of the chamber which 
communicated with the sea, and which I had attempted to reach, must be directly beneath me. In 
a few minutes, as I looked down upon the water, I saw a light boat shoot out from the rock, con- 


Harford, with the boy whom I so coveted to regain. My senses almost deserted me as I gazed upon 
that sudden and fearful apparition, and in the delirium of the moment I could scarcely restrain my- 
self from springing down into the water. The boat, impelled by a sinewy arm, moved rapidly to- 
wards the ship. In silence, and in the sickness of an anguish which was the lowest misery of de- 
spair, I beheld the boat touch the vessel, and its occupant lift up upon the deck the boy whom he 
had carried, and then ascend himself; and the last hope of a widowed father died away within my 


[To be continued. } 


INVOCATION. 





There's beauty all around our paths.—Hemans. 





Waar is most beautiful? tell me, tell! 
Forest or hill-side, prairie or dell,— 

Answer me quick from each woodland glade, 
The cooling stream, or the verdant shade ! 
And they answered—The rill and the forest are fair, 

But the soul of Beauty it dwells not there. 


Kingly old mountains! ye sit there now, 
With your crowns of snow on each hoary brow ; 
Speak, from your seats of a thousand years, 
Answer me truly, old cloud-wrapped seers ! 
And the winds whistled down—We are mighty, but drear, 
And the soul of Beauty, it dwells not here ! 


Ocean! old ocean! thou rollest along, 

Chiming forever thy ceaseless song— 

Tossing the earth with thy boundless sea ! 

Surely, more beautiful naught can be ! 
But the waves murmured back—There is nothing we fear, 
Yet the soul of Beauty, it dwells not here! 


Stars! as ye hymn in your ways on high! 

Stars! as ye course through the prophet sky ! 

Stars! prophet stars! in your witching tones, 

Answer me quick, from your turning thrones! 
And the stars answered back—We may speak as a seer, 
But the soul of Beauty, it dwells not here ! 


1 ceased—but a sound went by me still, 
And echoed each old eternal hill, 
Murmured the wood, the stream, and the main, 
Go to the maiden, pure, blushing, and fair ; . 
For the Soul of Beauty is there—is there ! Cartpsns. 


Philadelphia, January Sth. 








ADVENTURES ON THE MOORS. 


A TALE OF THESCOTTISH BORDERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SFORTS IN THE WEST.” 


Ir was late in October; the weather, for that advanced season, had been remarkably fine; and 
though the lower moors were generally deserted by grouse-shooters, in expectation of a promised 
visit from my old companion, Colonel C-————, I remained the lonely occupant of a highland 
bothey.* Nothing could be more romantic than the situation of this my solitary dwelling. Placed 
in a deep ravine, a mountain stream brawled past the door; while the Alpine heights of Corsleive 
overhung the valley, and gave a darker shading to the russet surface of the moorland. For miles 
around, no habitation could be seen, and nothing human was visible on this deserted waste. The 
boniliest were abandoned ; the cattle driven from the hills: the carol of the peasant girl, the whistle 
of the herd-boy, no longer broke the dull repose of evening; while the first peep of morning was 
harbingered by the crowing of the moor-cock, or the more piercing screaming of a pair of eagles, 
who, far beyond mortal reccilection, had fixed their aerie in the frowning precipice which formed the 
termination of the ravine. 

A tedious morning passed; my friend arrived not ; and a mountaineer, despatched overnight to the 
next town for fresh supplies, was looked for from a neighboring hillock, and sought in vain. I hate 
uncertainty ;—but what was to be done? I tied a fly, and producing a monster that would scare the 
boldest trout which ever wore a scale, of course consigned it to the flames—Ennuyé to death, I 
endeavored to amuse my mind by reading. That, however, the piper effectually prevented. After a 
torturous turning of drone and chanter, that would have obliged Paganini, had he listened, to com- 
mit suicide on the instant, he struck up a slow and melancholy planxty. This completed my des- 
pair—I jumped up—seized hat and gun—rushed fiom the cabin, and turned my footsteps towards 
Lough Cullen. 

The path run through a table-land for some two miles. It was a narrow strip of herbage skirting 
a mountain stream,—on one side, bounded by the river, and on the other, by luxuriant heath, that 
still remained in flower. On I strode in all the solitary grandeur of a second Crusoe, until a sudden 
bending of the stream disclosed the loneliest lake imaginable. 

It was a round deep basin, probably a mile in circuit. Scooped, as it seemed, from the hill side, 
the ground rose up precipitously ; and if tradition could be trusted, the depth of the lake was awful, 
and its reputation any thing but honest. In fact, the lough was haunted ; kelpies tenanted the bot- 
tom ; fairies had been detected in the gray of morning, dancing on the banks ; and, in the darkest night 
when not a star was visible, corpse-lights flaring across its dark surface, had almost dazzled a wearied 
herdsman, who had been belated, while returning from a wedding, in this unhallowed neighborhood. 

This was my favorite retreat; and I had half persuaded myself that its wild traditions were re- 
alities. At present no place could have been better suited to a sombre mood. The dead silence of 
the waste, the dull repose in which the mountain tarn} was buried, accorded with my humor, and I 
left “ Fancy free,” to wander as she pleased. 

But suddenly these dreamings were dispelled. I was not so solitary as I had imagined, for, on a 
projecting rock, a man stood fishing. His back was turned to me, and he seemed unconscious that 
any one was near him. From the motion of his arm, I remarked that a trout had risen twice ; next 
moment he was struggling on the casting line, and I advanced to see it landed. A superannuated 
setter, who followed me unobserved, stole forward a few yards, and pointed. I heard an old cock 
challenge ; and so did the angler, for he turned his head. The grouse sprang—a shot, repeated by a 
hundred echoes, pealed across the waste, while, brain-struck, the bird towered upward for a moment, 
and, with a heavy splash, dropped dead upon the water. 

The angler, like a man surprised, appeared undecided whether to come forward or retire. I beck- 


* Bothey—A rudely constructed cabin. 
T Bonihes, are temporary huts used by the herdsmen while tending cattle in the summer. 
+ Scottice—A lake such as described. 
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ened to him, pointed to the dead bird, and he dragged it to the shore with his fishing rod. We 
mutually advanced—stood at arms-length ; and I perceived that my new companion was no ordinary 
peasant, 

He was a very young man; his figure tall and well-proportioned, and his features particularly 
handsome. Though dressed in the coarse frieze worn by the peasantry of these mountains, his air 
and carriage at once betrayed the soldier; and when he presented the dead bird, a military salute 
confirmed my suspicions. The stranger was a deserter. 

While I reloaded, the angler opened a linen havresack, and exhibited the produce of his morning’s 
labor. From the heights above Lough Cullen, I had frequently observed fish rising, but supposing 
them the dark bog trout which I had seen taken in the adjacent waters, I set them down beneath a 
sportsman’s notice, and would not condescend to wet fly for prey, scarce worthy of a herdsman’s 
worm, But I did the haunted lake injustice; the trouts the stranger killed were the short golden- 
spotted species, found commonly in small gravelly streams,—beautiful in shape and color ; and, if 
gourmands may be trusted, in flavor exquisitely delicate. The stranger had bagged a score, and the 
least of them was herring-sized. 

“ You have been successful,” I observed. 

“ For an hour or two the take was excellent,” replied the angler ; “but the wind came round a 
point, and will not strike the lake.” 

“ You have fished Lough Cullen frequently ?” 

The angler hesitated, and muttered a negative. 

“ You are a stranger?” 

“Tam,” 

« A shepherd?” 

“No.” 

“A dealer?” 

“No.” 

«“ What then,” I inquired, “ at this late season of the year, brings you to these wild mountains ?” 

“The man,” returned the stranger calmly, “ must seek the hills, when he dare stay no longer on 
the low ground, I was going down to the cottage presently to see your honor, and beg your ac- 

of these trouts.” 

“That visit might be hazardous. Are you aware that I am a magistrate?” 

The stranger bowed. 

“ What was the object of your seeking me?” 

“To confess my crime, and ask your assistance in escaping,” returned the angler. 

“ Faith, friend, you choose a strange confessor. If you be what I suspect, a felon, the only terms 
on which I can receive you, is an unconditional surrender. 

« Be it so, then; but”—and his pale cheek flushed—* but for another, I would rather starve be- 
side thut black lake, or feed on yon aerie piecemeal, than suffer the indignity that too certainly I shall 
be condemned to undergo.” 

“1 guess it;—the halberts ?” 


ee 
“ Yes; desertion such as mine can expect no lighter punishment; but I will meet it like a man. 


They may cut my back to ; they may break my heart ; but”—and his eyes kindled —« though 
1 dic bapeath the s lash, they shall never get 2 gros from me.” 
“ What was your regiment and rank?” 


«TI know that corps most intimately ; Colonel C—— is humane and gallant.” 

“ Both he is,” replied the deserter. “But nothing can save me from punishment ; and, worse 
far, from degradation, I shall lose my stripes,* and”— 

“ Well! come along; I'll hear your confession in the cabin.” 

“Tt will be the first I ever made,” said the stranger, with a melancholy smile. “If it would not 
be too great a favor, would your honor accompany ine tothe ruined boulie that stands beneath yon 
hillock? I have a brother there who expects me anxiously.”. 

T assented ; we crossed a few hundred yards of moorland, and reached a broken brow, beneath 
which, and in a deep ravine, the ruined hovels occupied by the herdsmen in the summer time, were 
placed for shelter. ya Rael. omega ch sae ourber sr as a thin blue smoke escaped 
from fissures in the walls and openings in the heath that thatched it. 

“My brother is a timid boy: allow me to tell him you are coming.” 

I stopped a few paces from the hut; the deserter entered it; and, after a short absence, re-ap- 
peared, leading a youth by the hand. A cota more; loosely wrapped about his person, concealed 
him: but he too was a for he hid his face, no doubt from conscious guilt, endeavored to 
evade my observation. He wore a hair-skin cap, and a false step having partially displaced it, in 


* Stripes are, in military parlance, the chevrons on the arm which denote subordinate rank. 
+ Cota more, Anglice, a great coat. 
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evident alarm he hastily adjusted it again; but, quickly as it was effected, the symmetry and white- 
ness of the stranger’s hand betrayed his secret. 

« And is this young gentleman a Levanter also? A juvenile delinquent, indeed!” and I stooped 
to catch a glimpse of his features. “Come, my pretty lad; return to your regiment—-I will venture 
to ensure you against heavier punishment than bread and water and the drum-major’s rattam. 
Speak—will you accept my offer ?” 

“I fear not”—said the deserter, and he sighed heavily. «He joined his fortunes to these of am 
unlucky comrade, and I fancy he wants the prudence still, to leave him in his hour of sorrow. 
Thanks for your kindness, sir; the night air of these bleak highlands is too keen for this poor boy 
to bear. Will you afford him shelter for a day or two?” 

«Oh! no, no!” exclaimed the lesser stranger, as he clung to his companion; “I will never, 
never part from you, William!” 

«“ Nor shall you. The cabin has room enough for both”—I answered. 

“But, am I not a criminal? and you, sir, may run some risk in harboring an offender.” 

«“ Leave that consequence to me.” 

“Then,” replied the stranger, “ we will thankfully avail ourselves of your kindness,” 

« Enough; you shall be welcome.” I approached the pretended boy and took his hand. “ These 
taper fingers have never held a drumstick ; and more than one tell-tale ringlet has strayed from be- 
neath that cap. Who is this woman ?” 

« My wife /” returned the stranger proudly. 

“Then further disguise is needless. Pretty one, resume your dress; beneath my roof you are 
safe from insult or intrusion. At night-fall I will send a person to conduct you. Wait till he comes ; 
then follow, and fear nothing.” 

In manly terms the deserter spoke his thanks; tears and broken words expressed the fair gitl’s 
gratitude, We separated: I for the hut, to await my friend’s arrival ; and the strangers to commune 
on their weyward fortunes, until the gloom of night should permit them to leave their wild retreat 
for the shelter of a human dwelling. 

A bustle around the cabin apprised me that the expected guest had come. I hurried on, and 
found him occupied with guns, pouches, and fishing-rods. 

“My dear Colonel, thrice welcome!” * 

« My dear Julius! Here I am, safe and sound ; I landed half an hour since, and finding you 
from home, went to work gallantly to unpack my traps, and set my house in order. All correct— 
Purdy in good condition—powder serviceable—and myself—heigho !—in excellent spirits, ready for 
the campaign, whether it open with hard working or a hard drink.” 

“TI am delighted ; for, faith, that fugitive sigh alarmed me.” 

“«No more of that, an thou lovest me, Hal!’ But you partly stumbled on the truth; and after 
dinner I will confide my misfortunes to you. A plague upon them all—all alike—aye, from the 
duchess to tlie dairy-maid. Were it not for that villanous sex, I firmly believe the road of life 
would prove a path of roses.” 

I laughed heartily—the soup came in—and, the love-tale was interrupted. 

” * * 7 * * . * * > 

“ How fast you pass the bottle! Julius, is it ‘ selon Je régle’ to give claret in the hills?” 

« Every body, George, can have it in the lowlands; but, three thousand feet above the ocean’s 
level, the thing becomes a novelty. By the way, that heavy sigh before dinner, followed by the 
usual tirade against womankind, I thought preluded a confession.” 

« A silly business, upon my conscience, Julius ; and I am ashamed to say how much it has an- 
noyed me.” 

« Come, out with it at once; I perceived for the last half hour you were dying to make a cleam 
breast.” 

The Colonel sighed again—finished a bumper—looked exceedingly foolish—and thas commenced : 

“ You may remember, when you were with us in Athlone, I told you that a foster-brother of our 
Waterloo friend, M , had joined me a recruit. He was the nicest lad I ever listed; smart, 
intelligent, and of exemplary conduct, he soon became a splendid soldier. Of course I noticed and 
promoted him ; and, when the route came, he left Athlone a serjeant. 

« Well, we marched into , the dullest quarters in the kingdom. I was intending to ask leave 
and go for a month or two to Cheltenham, when, riding through an outskirt of the town, I discover- 
ed the loveliest girl that ever undid a susceptible soldier. She was sitting at the window of a pretty 


cottage working with her needle, and, as the old song goes, 
Minding her business, and just as she ought to be. 


Of course, I was ruined at first sight; made inquiries touching my Dulcinea; learned she was @ 
tradesman’s ward; and farther, tha, if her beauty was admitted by all, her propriety was equally 
proverbial. In fact, she was a youthfal houri, with the pradence of Penelope ! 

“T commenced the siege directly ; a a a 
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Duke,” than the cooper’s cottage by me, his unworthy Lieutenant-colonel. I hired love’s messen- 
gers—haunted the abode of my mistress—one while in 4 sailor’s jacket, at another in the slop- 
clothing of a recruit. But all proved useless; hopes were raised and ruined—my presents were re- 
jected—my billets returned with unbroken seals—and at last my cgnfidence assured me that no pro- 
gress had been made, and advised me to retire from the place, and break ground before some othe: 
fortress that would not be so resolutely defended. 

« This defeat was death to my vanity. To be discarded by a cooper’s ward—I, who had been te- 
puted a Don Juan by ladies’-maids, and cursed a score of times from the altar.* Deserting the 
mess before the first pint was drunk, I retired to my own rooms, consigning coopers to the devil, 
and in abominable temper with all the world beside. In this pleasant mood, a light tap was heard ; 
I muttered a gruff ‘ Come in; and accordingly, in came my favorite protégé—Serjeant Haley. 

« It was a most infelicitous moment for any one to approach, and I growled out a question of 
‘ What he wanted!’ Haley seemed confused—hesitated a few moments—and ended by asking 
permission to get married. Was there ever such a time selected for making a hymeneal request ? 
I thundered out a furious denial, and swore, if he dared even to dream of matrimony, I would strip 
him of his stripes, and make him a world’s wonder. Off went the luckless applicant; and it was 
some relief to me that I had knocked a wedding on the head, and made one woman miserable. 

« T passed a wretched night; rose early next morning; took out the regiment to the fair green ; 
gave them a devil of a drilling, hoping that they would make some mistake, that would afford me 
an opportunity for abusing them. But the cursed scoundrels moved like one man; and I came home 
as bilious as I went out. I watched Serjeant Haley closely ; ;_he was the smartest soldier in the ser- 
vice ; and, confound him! bore his disappointment like a 

“ Evening came—and so did Cupid’s messenger—if ever the little god employed a one-eyed bask- 
et-woman of sixty. She gave me a sealed billet. It was from the lady of my love, and granted me 
the honor of an interview! 

* Saints and angels! was this possible? Had Roberts of the dragoons, and Fancourt of the rifles, 
offered a ‘ carte blanche, and offered it in vain; and was the conquest of that coy beauty reserved 
for me? I thought the hour of meeting would never come. At last, the town clock struck ; I was 
at the corner of the park wall in double quick time; and there too, true as a timepiece, was the 
cooper’s heiress. 

« Our ééte 4 téte was short and unsatisfactory. Her quiet, unpretending modesty repressed my 
raptures—and we parted; she promising that she would see me again. I pressed a ring upon her 
finger, which she retained, conditioning that any request she made when returning it should be 
granted. ” e 

« And you gave your ‘ gay gold ring’ to that artful gipsy ?” 

“ Ay—had it been like honest Jack’s ‘ my grandfather’s and ‘ worth forty marks,’ she should have 
had it. A ring! zounds! she should have had the regiment, had she asked it.” 

«“ Well, I suppose at the next interview she prigged your purse ?” 

™ This is devilish unkind. I assure you, Julius, the affair is any thing but laughable.” 

“IT hopeso. Go on, George,” 

“1 began by telling you that Haley was an exemplary soldier. Suddenly a change of conduct was 
remarked ; he neglected duty ; was eternally in town; and for the first time, was reported “ absent 
at tattoo.” I fancied, from his previous application for leave to marry, that a love-fit was on the 
fellow, and, to keep him out of mischief, confined him close to barracks. For two days he submit- 
ted to restraint; but on the third night, he scaled the walls, and 

« Deserted ?” 

« Ay—and—and—d—n it, I can scarcely get it out—my Dulcinea—she to whom ‘ Helen was a 
hilding,’ and Lucretia no better than she should be—she—the cooper’s ward—levanted in his com- 

” 

« And did she return the ring?” 

“ Nonsense! Now really this is no fit subject for a joke.” 

* No, faith. Blessings on the man who abolished doe-skins from the service ! or, !ike the deceiver 
of Miss Bailey, you would have now to complain, that ‘she stole the leather breeches.’ Ah! poor 
Captain Smith ! though never a Giovanni like you, George, see what a solitary seduction cost him! 
Well, how did you conduct yourself? Did you send her your blessing, and him a discharge ?” 

“ Send him the devil. No—I am not the tame puppet you take me for; I will bring him to the 
halberts; and spurn that quean, as I would a superannuated slipper.” 

« Bravo ! but is not somebody asking for me in the kitchen !—I mean the antechamber. Fill your 
glass— a bumper, George—confusion to all coopers! Drink—and I'll rejoin you in a second.” 

* . * * * * * * . * 





« Who was that, Julius?” : 
“Oh! a herdsman, who fortunately met an outlying stag, and harbored him for the night secure- 


ly. He lies in a ravine not two miles off.” 


*In Connaught, gay deceivers are sometimes anathematized by the Priest, or, as it is termed, “ called 
from the altar.” 
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«Excellent! « Won’t you have the fellow in ?” 
« Certainly ; and, egad! he has brought his sister with him—the prettiest girl within the Mul- 
let.’ %% 
« Pshaw! some red-legged grenadier.” ae os 
« No, George, round as a Hebe—” pi 
«“ With peony cheeks—blue staring eyes—” 
« The sweetest I ever looked on. Ah! George, had the cooper’s ward possessed them, I could a4 
have half forgiven you. Lord, with one sparkle you might light a cigar! But you shall judge q 
ourself,” 
: « Do save yourself the trouble, Julius! I would not walk to the window to inspect the Queen of ‘ 
Sheba.” And, taking up a newspaper, he turned his back to the door, A 
I left him, and presently led in the trembling supplicant, no longer a half-disguised boy, but as met 
lovely a girl as ever bothered an Irish gentleman. There she stood, unconscious of all the mischief 
she had caused; her face flushed with hope and apprehension, and those soft and lustrous eyes bent an 
upon the ground, which had demolished the Colonel of a crack corps, and a Serjeant of Light In- + 
fantry into the bargain ! rea) 
« George,” I said, tapping him on the shoulder, “permit me to introduce an old acquaintance.” Pilg 
Carelessly the love-crossed commander turned himself round,—but next moment, sprang from the bit 
chair like a sky-rocket ; while the deserter’s mistress flung herself at his feet, and, unable to articu- 
late a word, took from her bosom a small packet, and placed it in the Colonel’s hand. ao; 
« Fanny, what does this mean? what would you from me ?” nh 
« Pardon for my husband—protection for myself!” she faintly muttered. 
«“ Has then your husband contemned my orders, and married privately ?”’ 


¢ 
d 

« He has—I am the cause of his disobedience, and its penalty—his disgrace. Hear me, noble { 

sir: I am an orphan; William and I were known to each other from childhood: we loved— and, a 3) 

had circumstances allowed it, we would have married. Dependent on an uncle, he urged me to wed i | j 

a miser older than himself, and worthless as he was wealthy, Some gentlemen of the garrison had ; i 

paid me their idle attentions, and reports, injurious to my character, were maliciously whispered . e , ; 


about. My home was made most wretched—-my reputation rendered doubtful,—and what could 
preserve me from annoyance but the protection of a husband? Why need I say more? William 
forgot his duty—and I married the man who had won my heart.” 
The artless appeal was not lost upon the person to whom it was addressed. The Colonel raised 
the blushing supplicant. 
“Fanny,” he said, “ from this moment our relations alter; you have lost a lover, but you have 
gained a friend. 1 must redeem my plighted word—the promise for which I pledged my ring. 
Look to me in future as your protector. Let Haley return to the regiment ; he shall have letters to 
the Adjutant from me. He must, for a few days, confine himself to barracks, and, lest he should 
scale the walls a second time, he shall be put under stricter surveillance—your own—for you shall et 
share his confinement. Go, pretty one,” and he kissed away a tear of joy that trembled on her long # 
and silken lashes; “ go, announce pardon to the deserter—and pray God to protect us from danger- 47 
i 
i 
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ous eyes in future!” 
* * * * . * * * * . oe 

« Did I not behave magnanimously ?” inquired the Colonel, when I entered the room, after having 
seen the soldier and his mistress comfortably accommodated for the night. 

«“ You proved yourself a second Scipio, George—and you have made the handsomest couple in 
the country the happiest.” 4 

« Egad, I think, Julius, my own breast feels relieved from a load that pressed it heavily. I'll sleep "3 
all the sounder, and ascend Corsleive in the morning with a lighter heart. Come, let us have a doch 
an durrach of that inimitable poteen—and then to bed, to dream of Alpine passes, red deer, and—” 

“ Soft grey eyes.” } 

“ Hush, Julius; name eyes no more until those that were so near proving ‘ my soul’s undoing” ee Ft 
are forgotten !” 

In half an hour the hut was still as the grave. That sweet and dreamless sleep which waits on 
maanly exercise shed its refreshing influence over all beneath my lowly roof; and it would have been 
difficult to say whose slumbers were the soundest, the pardoned or the pardoner. At last the gray 
lights of morning stole through the casement, the cock sounded his shrill réveil/é, and a bustle 
among our retainers gave “note of preparation,” and annouced that 
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“This day a stag should die!” 
* The boundary of the wild peninsula of Erris. 
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FIELD SPORTS ax MANLY PASTIMES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DOG 


IN ALL HIS YARIETIES,. 


THE FULL BLOODED SPANISH POINTER. 


Tax Pointer, (Canis Avicularia of Linneus) originally came from Spain, and was introduced into 
England at a very early period. In Portugal and France, the Pointer is also indigenous; the 
French animal has a wide furrow between the nostrils, which gives it a very grotesque appearance. 
The Portuguese dog is somewhat lighter than the Spanish Pointer, which is considerably heavier 
and more clumsily formed than any other of the species. a ane 

The Spanish Pointer is more steady than the English dog, and seems to have an inherent aptness 
for receiving instruction. Indeed, it requires but little tuition to render him fit for the field; as, in 
most instances, young dogs of this breed will point of their own accord; and if they possessed but 
speed and activity in proportion to their steadiness, would excell all others which are auxiliary to 
man in the sports of the field, From their weight, however, they are not so well suited for an ex- 
tensive range, nor are they so hardy as the English dog, on which account they are but ill adapted 
for the laborious nature of hill-side or mountain shooting. They are now chiefly used by those whe 
confine their sport to the quail or partridge. 

Pointers exhibit a very different form and character to the setter, nor are they possessed of that 
generosity of disposition which is so distinguished a t.ait in the.setter; on the contrary, they are 
often ill tempered and snappish. Yet the conjunction cf the setter and the pointer is by no means 
advisable, since the production generally unites the worst qualities of the two without any of these 
Tequisites perhaps for which the two breeds are most highly prized. Dogs thus produced are for 
the most part headstrong and turbulent, require excessive correction, and are rarely brought to that 
steadiness which marks the distinct breed. Sometimes a good cast may ensue, but for one good 
pointer bred between the Spanish dog and the setter, twenty bad ones may be expected. 
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In proportion as the breed of pointers diverges in blood from their Spanish original, the diff- 
culties of training them and rendering them staunch for the field increase—as they seem to lose 
a quality inherent in the latter dog—an intuitive perception of the necessity of obedience. 


THE FOX HOUND POINTER 


Is of a much lighter form, and more rapid in his movements. He was obtained originally by a 
cross of the Spanish peimter and the fox hound, and has since been recrossed with the harrier. 

The English pointer is of a great variety of sizes, being, in this particular, bred according to the 
taste of the sportsman. Dogs of the middle size are considered the best by experienced men ; the 
larger kind soon tire in warm weather, although they are best adapted for hunting in the high 
tuinips, heath, and long stubbles. 

The foxhourd peinter possesses a beautiful symmetry of frame, and in this respect, is perhaps, 
the most elegant of all the canine tribe. His docility and pliability of temper, too, are truly as- 
tonishing, and he enjoys, at the same time, the sense of smelling in an exquisite degree. 

Pointers are never considered complete in training unless they are perfeetly staunch to bird, dog, 
and gun ; which implies, first, standing simply to a bird or a covey ; secondly, to backing or point- 
ing the moment he perceives another dog to stand at game; and thirdly, not to stir from his own 
point at the rising of any bird, or the firing of any gun in the field, provided the game is neither 
sprung nor started at which he himself originally pointed. 

The mental faculties of the pointer are extremely acute. He is most susceptible of impressions, 
serene in his general habits, and unwearied in his attachment. With all these good points, he is 
well qualified to secure the esteem and confidence of man, whom he is always solicitous to please. 
Conscious of his own powers and education, he makes it his whole business to serve and amuse his 
master. As the same, being thoroughly sensible of the duty required of him the moment he enters 
the field, he will cheerfully perform his work for others to whom he may be lent. 

The mos practical sportsmen have declared that a great deal depends on the color of pointers. 
Less than a century ago, the breed of English pointers was nearly all white, or slightly variegated 
with liver-colored spots, except a batch balonging to the Duke of Kingston, whose black pointers 
were considered superior to all others, and sold for immense sums after his death. Thornhill says 
that a white dog is to be preferred on two aceounts—the first is, being all white, he is void of any 
thing phlegmatic in his constitution, which dees not hinder him from retaining the lesson he has 
been taught, and prevent his being ebedient ; besides, he always has a good nose. Secondly, he 
can be discerned at any distance, whereas a brown one cannot. Pointers if lemon, or setters of 2 
red or chestnut color, are always the most difficult to be brought to obedience, by reason of the bilious 
humor which prevails in them, and which causes this irregularity. The white pointer is full of 
ee ee and is not so easily tired as dogs of the lemon color, which are very giddy 

and impatient—as choler is the most predominant humor in them, it in some measure accounts for 
their being so. They are also very restive under correction, and more subject to diseases than any 
other dogs. 

Pointers of a brown color are generally very good ones ; but one great objection to this color is, 
that they are difficult to be seen, and frequently give the sportsman a great deal of trouble before he 
can discover them—occasionally they are entirely lost. But the same reason enables a brown dog 
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to bring the sportsman closer to his reason that they are not so easi i 
‘birds i ot of a white or any other = 7 A EN MRR fs, He 
nglish or Foxhound Pointer requires the greatest care in breaking, lest the hound qualiti 
of chasing the game and babbling when the birds rise become incurable faults, =_ 
There is no other dog possesses the singular self-denial of the pointer, unless it be the setter. The 
hound gives full play to his feelings, chases, and kicks up as much riot as he likes, provided he is 
true to his game; the spaniel has no restraint, provided he is within gunshot; the greyhound has 
it all his own way as svon as he is loosed ; and the terrier watches at a 1at’s hole because he cannot 
get into it. But the pointer, at the moment that other dogs satisfy themselves and rush upon their 
game, suddenly stops, and points with almost breathless anxiety—to that which we might naturally 
suppose he would eagerly seize. « No! this is my master’s, and not mine. To-ho’s the word, and 
here I am till he comes up or the birds ay off of themselves.” They run; he creeps after them, 
cautiously and carefully—stopping at intervals, lest, by a sudden movement, he should spring them 
too soon. And then observe and admire his delight, when his anxiety, for it is anxiety; is crowned 
with success—when the bird falls, and he lays it joyfully at his master’s feet. It is evident that a 
steady pointer, on his game, holds his breath with a great degree of pain ; all dogs respire quickly— 
and when the pointer comes up to you in the field, he puffs and blows, and his tohgue is invariably hang- 
ing out of his mouth. This is never seen on a point; and to check it suddenly must give the dog 
pain ; the effort to be quiet, with fetching the breath deeply, causes at intervals, a sudden hysteric 
gasp, which he cannot by any possibility prevent till he can breathe freely again. And yet pointers 
have been known to stand to game for two hours together. Colonel Thornton relates a story of one 
- his dogs that he kept at point for one hour and a quarter, while Gilpin, the artist, eketched his 
eness, 


THE GREYHOUND 


Is a tall fleet dog that chases entirely by sight. ‘This beautiful animal is perfectly useless in this 
country, from the absence of the hare (Lepus timidus of Linneus) in the list of American game. 
Various attempts have been made by spirited individuals by means of imported hares, to encourage 
the breed in the Atlantic States, but without success. ‘The specimens, when once turned out, have 
never been seen again. The varying hare, as naturalists term a small variety of the Alpine hare, 
is plentiful in Canada, and may be found in some parts of the state of New York, and I believe 
exists in scanty numbers, in the glens of the northern spur of the Alleghany hills. But this variety 
is considerably smaller than the English hare, and certainly not calculated to compete with the 
greyhound in speed. 

Were it possible to introduce the breed of the old Irish Greyhound into this country, considerable 
sport might be anticipated in the revival of «the ancient coursing of the deer.” 

The English Greyhound is known by his pointed nose, the acute angles of his head, his light, and 
slightly pendulous ear, considerable height, length of neck and of general form, comparative slim- 
ness, deep breast, light belly, round muscular buttocks, and long, sinewy forearms and gaskins. His 
fore legs, that is to say, the space between the knee and the foot, are longer than his hinder, or space 
bet ween the hock and the foot. His color, whether black, white, brindled or blue, whether whole or 
va riegated, are no otherwise of consequence, than as fashion dictates ; and if the never-ceasing game 
of chance should produce a blue crack dog, blue would immediately become the best color, and so 
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remain until a new crack should start up of a different hue, when blue would instantly retire into 
the ranks, and those of the last shade undoubtedly advance, and become the best Greyhounds on 
the face of the earth, and produce more money at sale. 

It has been handed down to us in the scripture of our ancient sages, that the best dog upon an 
indifferent bitch, will not get so good a whelp as an indifferent dog upon the best bitch—all and 
every particle of which is, in great probability, of about as much consequence as any other musty 
nonsense, even although Pliny himself may have written it. The breeder who would have thorough- 
shaped stock of any species, must breed from both male and female so qualified; he may fail, 
it is true, nevertheless he will not find a surer method. Young Greyhounds, like other hounds, are 
entered within the twelvemonth, and require constant work in the coursing season. They should 
be encouraged with blood, but as the perfection of training, taught to give up readily the hare when 
killed. 

Some have expressed a wonder, that Beagles should be thought too speedy for hunting the Hare, 
when Greyhounds, the swiftest of all the canine race, are in constant use for coursing her. But the 
reason exists in the different natures of the hunt and the course. The best bred and fleetest Grey- 
hounds will be found in the vicinities of the great Coursing Meetings—Newmarket, Swaffham, 
the Hundreds of Essex, and the Wolds of Yorkshire. 

The Greyhound, as well as that which we style the Southern-hound, may from its antiquity, be 
styled a primitive species. It was known to classical antiquity, and we learn from Arrian, that the 
Gauls used Greyhounds for coursing the hare, their truly sportsman-like mode of performing which, 
and the law allowed to the hare, have descended to us, and are practised at this day, in England, on 
the original principle. Greyhounds were known in that country before the Conquest, and in those 
early ages, were not confined as at present to coursing the hare only, but were used for hunting the 
Deer, and also, in company with other hounds, the Wolf and wild Boar. This species of the Hound 
was the chief favorite for ages, amongst the ladies of high birth particularly. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, the price of a Greyhound was greater than that of a man, and the killing a grey- 
hound, or taking the nest of a Hawk, in. those times of British slavery, and even subsequently to 
the signing the famous Magna Charta, were held, in the eye and practice of those misnamed laws, 
equally criminal with the murder of a fellow man. Greyhounds were frequently taken in payment 
as money, by the Kings, for the renewal of grants, and in the satisfaction of fines and forfeitures. 

King Canute enacted that—quod prwcipui gradus sit inter canes—no person under the degree of 
a gentleman should keep a greyhound. Solomon says—* there be three things which go well—yea, 
four are comely in going. A lion, which is strongest among beasts, and turneth not away for any, 
a greyhound ; an he goat also; and a king against whom there is no rising up.” 

The Odessa Journal, a Russian newspaper, lately stated that the Marshal of the district of Eka- 
terynoslaw, recently offered an estate of two thousand acres, with seventy-eight peasants, in exchange 
for a white greyhound named Sultan, helonging to another nobleman! 

Greyhounds were originally obtained from the countries bordering on Turkey, particularly Dalmatia, 
in the mountains of which are bred greyhounds of a rough species, having great bone, ears some- 
what long, hard feet and a bristly tail. It is a remarkable zoological fact, perhaps not hitherto no- 
ticed, that every species of the sporting dog is originally divided into the roagh and smooth variety, 
and that not in consequence of the influence of climate, since the former is found to be indigenous 
to the warmest, ‘The old Irish Greyhound we are disposed to derive from the rough species of the 
Eastern Countries above cited. 

On 4 view of the present race of English Greyhounds, I cannot help supposing that they differ 
considerably from those of former times, which hunted the Wolf and Wild Boar, and thence may 
be judged to have been a variety possessed of more strength, roughness, and fierceness than the 
modern. Probably, for such hunting, the rough variety was selected, whilst coursing the Deer and 
Hare, and the honor of lady patronage were reserved for the smooth. The Italian Greyhound has 
at no period, been generally used as a field dog, but a breed of smooth, high formed and swift Grey- 
hounds has swiftly been found on the Grecian Islands, some individuals of which have been import- 
ed into this Country within the last thirty years. The savage hunts having long since gone into 
desuetude, and speed become the grand object, the smooth variety of the Greyhound has become 
universal in England, and the few remains of the large and rough variety must be looked for in 
Ireland alone. 


THE RUSSIAN GREYHOUND 


is a large and powerful dog, nearly equal in strength to the Irish Greyhound, which he also resem- 
bles in shape, his hair is long and bushy, and his tail forms a spiral curl, but which, in the chase, 
stands nearly straight behind him. The color of the Russian greyhound is generally of a dark umber 
brown, but sometimes black. His coat is rough and shaggy. 

When the Russian greyhound loses sight of the hare, he runs by the scent. Indeed, when parties 
go out a coursing, this dog even endeavors to find game. He is a very powerful animal, and is fre- 
quently used in small packs, or with other dogs to hunt the wild boar, deer, or wolf, the latter of 
which a good hound will kill single handed. 
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THE CHARTER OAK. 


BY MRS. L. 


+ STEOTRIEY. 


TO HENRY RUSSELL, ES8Q. 


My Dzar Srr,—In conformity to my promise, to address to you occasionally any little effusion 
ef a popular nature, which might be susceptible of an union with music, I send you a few stanzas 
upon our Charter Oak ; which, you know, we Hartford people regard with somewhat of that vene- 
ration which the ancient barons of England exhibited for the Magna-Charta, extorted from King 


John, at Runimede. 


Perhaps I can scarcely flatter myself that any of these very simple stanzas are worthy of being 
embellished by your genius; and if not, consider them as an expression of gratitude for the high 
delight with which I have heretofore listened to your talented performances. 


Martford, Dec. 21st, 1838. 


Cuanter oak! Charter oak! 
Tell us thy tale, 

‘Of the years that have fied, 
Like the leaves on the gale ; 

For thou bear’st a brave annal 
On brown root and stem, 

And thy heart was the casket 
For Liberty’s gem. 


Speak out in thy wisdom, 
@racular tree, 

And we and our children 
Will listen to thee ; 

For the lore of the aged 
Is dear on our eyes, 

And thy leaves and thine acorms 
As relics we prize. 


I see come, 
The lost ages of old ; 

The sires of vur nation, 
True-hearted and bold ; 


NIGHT—A 





L. H. Sreovrwer. 


Very respectfully, 


The axe of the woodman 
Rings sharp through the glade, 
And the tir’d Indian hunter 
Keclines in thy shade. 


I see them—théy come, 
The gray fathers are there, 
Who won from the forest 
This heritage fair ; 
With their high trust in Heaven, 
As they suffer’d or toil’d, 
Both the storm and the tyrant 
Unblenching they foil’d. 


Charter oak! charter oak ! 
Ancient and fair, 
Thou didst guard of our freedom 
The rudiment rare. 
So, a crown of green leaves 
Be thy gift from the skies, 
With the love of the brave 
And the thanks of the wise. 
L. H, 8. 


SONNET. 


BY JOSZPH SILL, PHILA. 


WNrear, like a heavy pall, has cover'd o'er 

The light and joy of earth-reviving day ; 
Stillness and silence now usurp the hour, 

And sound and motion leave their wonted way : 
Now has the mind contemplative the pow’r 
‘Te draw from hidden depths its valued lore, 
And bid past things revive, and stand before 





The mental eye, as palpable as sight. 

The lofty mind can thus illume the night, 
Making the murky darkness to gleam out 

With rays celestial—and with thoughts devout, 
That when shall come the fearful night of doom, 
When all the joys of earth are in gloom, 
The soul, unfetter’d, shall be cloth’d in light. 








THE MIAMI VALLEY. 






(Continued from page 93.) 







'Y A PIONEER OF OFTIO. 






CHAPTER IV. 








Waew devoid of hope, that oasis amidst the arid desert of life, man is a being, when placed in fh 
dangers, who is to be dreaded. When hope has fled, despair usurps its place, and none despair till He: 
they behold death, as t’were, staring them in the face; and when life, with all of its beautiful i 
shades and colors is bleached with the bitterness of approaching death—’tis then man becomes des- So 
perate; the most timid have then done deeds of daring which were almost incredible. I may say +i 
that hope had almost forsaken me, when I beheld six blood-thirsty Indians, with loaded guns, and o3 
triggers cocked, waiting for a sight to shoot us dead. From my companion’s appearance, I should ia} 
judge his feelings were analogous to my own. I looked at him but ence when behind the log, but j 
the expression of his face was so indelibly impressed upon my mind, that as long as memory fasts, i 
: 











those stern and determined features can never pass from it. His face was pale, but not occasioned 
by fear, for Girty never felt that sensation. His lips were firmly compressed, till the blood was 
forced from them, and they were of an ashy paleness. The large veins of his dark face were swol- | 
len till ready to burst, and I almost imagined I could see the fire sparkling from his dark eyes, as he 
cast them on me; and, whispering through his clenched fist, bade me “ die like a man, and not like ; 
a captive wolf.”* { 

We had now become desperate, and as the hope of life had fled, we determined to die like ' 
warriors. We now resolved as a last chance to employ a deception, which has since saved many i 











lives. Girty took his cap, which was made of racoon skin, and slowly raised it above the log ; the 
deception was not observed, for six shots were immediately fired at it, and two balls passed through 
it. I fired, and an Indian fell; but Girty reserved his fire, lest the enemy should rush up with their ; 
tomahawks. This kept them back, for none appeared willing to sacrifice his life for the good of the a5 
rest. We now arose, and took our stand between two trees, where, as a faint glimmer of hope ; 
beamed on us, we determined to conquer or die. A silence ensued, only to be broken by the Ah 
death-knell of one human being. One of the Indians, bolder than the rest, left his hiding place, and 

took a circuitous route, in order to attack us in the rear, but Girty’s unerring aim prevented the In- 

dian from running but a few steps, when he fell dead, 

We now had four Indians to contend against, who were experienced marksmen, so we could not } 
yet call our scalps our own ; but the skirmish was unexpectedly decided ; as if by natural consent ¥. 
two of the savages left their trees, and started on the same fatal rout, and with the same intention of % 
attacking us in the rear, which their comrade had so ineflectually tried. Here suceess, which had 
followed in our path from the moment of starting, again visited us; although the Indians were run- at 
niag, we killed them both. Indians, in all their skirmishes, are exceedingly politic ; they never waste Aah! 
2 load of powder, and particularly when their own lives are in jeopardy. When fighting against { 
numbers inferior to their own, their usual practice is to deliver their fire, and finish the destructive 
work with the tomahawks ; but this time they showed an uncommon neglect of their asual policy. mas 
Two Indians were yet remaining, who could have rushed upon us and shot us down, but by some | | 
strange infatuation, they sprang from their hiding places, and leaping into the papaw thicket, bound- 28) | 
ed off, yelling most demoniacly, leaving four of their comrades upon the ground. We loaded our } 
guns, and walked to the fallen Indians, but one fellow who was shot through the hip, suddenly arose ee | 
in a sitting posture, and fired his gun so quick that I could not get out of the range of his shot; the PF 
ball passed so near me as to tear away my bullet pouch, and scatter its contents upon the ground. a 
Girty sprang upon him like a hungry panther, and with one blow of his fist laid him upon the SH ih 
ground. Whether he was knocked dead or animation only suspended I cannot say ; but if the lat- ee 
ter was the case, he undoubtedly found himself minus a scalp. The others were dead, and we took ae 
their scalps, that we might gaze upon them while speaking or thinking of my family. We hurried ber a 
on our journey, and soon came to the tract of the hurricane which, although not over fifty yards t . 
wide, required at least one hour’s hard labor to cross. We walked briskly on, when a large buck bul 
passed a few yards ahead of us; this temptation was irresistible ; I fired at it, and it fell after bound- yt 









































» *The wolf, as soon as he discovers he is a captive, loses all of his natural ferocity and courage, . as i 
and permits himself to be led by a rope without the least resistance. 
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ing about one hundred yards. While Girty skinned it, J prowled about within sight, that I might 
anticipate any savage who might have been attracted by the crack of the gun. While thus engaged, 
I heard the barking of a dog, which was almost inaudible from its distance, but the barking became 
momentarily louder, till the animal appeared just behind a swelling ground in front of me. Instantly 
the idea struck me that the Indians, by means of this dog, were trailing us, and could not be far off. 
I stepped behind a tree and cocked my gun, that I might shoot the dog as soon as he appeared, but 
what was my astonishment to discover that the animal was Girty’s own dog. This dog had been 
tied up securely when we left home, but he had broken loose, and had tracked us through our rami- 
fied walks till he overtook us. That he had followed our trail was evident from the fact of his skin 
_— still wet from crossing Mad river, which was in ah opposite direction from Losantiville, now 
incinnati. 

After hanging our buck above the reach of wolves, we continued our course. The land now 
became low, and in many places swampy ; and instead of the giant oak which we had looked upon 
for the last few days, we now saw nothing but the low scrub oak, and a few bushes, which were 
the last of the prairie shrubs. We now whooped and sung, and enjoyed ourselves without con- 
straint, for we had left the Indian ground, where danger was less to be feared. But we soon en- 
countered a foe which was quite as dangerous as the red men whom we avoided. As we advanced, 
and while I was listening to a song which Girty was roaring out to the extent of his voice, our at- 
tention was attracted by the peculiar barking of our dog; we were certain by the barking that Tray 
had discovered no common enemy, for the-barking was continued and violent—between a howl and 
his natural voice. We both ran towards the noise, keeping as much as possible behind the trees, 
for we had become cautious since our brush with the Indians. When within twenty steps of a 
towering sycamore, which looked like the patriarch of the woods among the small scrub oak, we 
beheld, crouched in a fork, a large panther, which, from appearances, was preparing to spring upon 
us. We had ran within a few feet of the tree before we were aware of the animal we had to deal 
with, but his glaring and fiery eye balls was sufficient to apprise us that we were in imminent dan- 
ger. Girty ran back the way we came, and thus avoided the danger, but I ran directly under the 
tree, in order to hide behind a small tree which grew beyond ; but the enraged animal sprang from 
his retreat as I passed, and in his fall struck me with his paw. The blow was given with such force 
that I was knocked upon the ground, and before I could regain my feet, the animal sprang upon me 
with a deafening yell, and seized me with his fangs by the shoulder. Few. I doubt, have had the 
opportunity of examining the teeth of a wild animal with such close scrutiny as I then had. His 
large jaw lapped over my shoulder, and was so near my face that his long whiskers were thrust into 
my eyes. I was unable to wield a weapon; but my brave comrade, like a true man, was advancing 
to my aid. He could not shoot for fear of wounding me ; but there was no time for hesitation, and 
dropping his gun he drew his knife, and stuck it to the handle in the animal’s hide. This treat- 
ment only provoked the panther, and he gnawed the bone of my shoulder till it cracked as if it was 
breaking. The dog, to make things worse, now got hold of my arm, and probably thinking he was 
doing me an essential service, shook it violently. After some struggling I got my left arm loose, 
and at the same time the panther let go his hold, and attacked Girty with a fury which was only 
equalled by the readiness with which Girty repelled his attack. The dog now caught the animal 
by the hind leg, when he tarned about and ran up the tree ; he again took his station in the large 
fork, but we had learned a salutary lesson, and we kept at a distance. It was now nearly dark, 
which enabled us to see his glaring eye-balls glistening like two coals of fire, and his low growls and 
hisses gave us a prophetic hint not to venture too near. The blood from the wound which Girty 
had given him, bled profusely, and trickling down the tree, formed a long red line of coagulated 
blood ; but the wound appeared only to have rendered him more furious, and he now lashed his tail 
against the tree, and tore the long strips of bark from it with his claws, while his red eye-balls rolled 
in their sockets, and his terrific appearance was not diminished by his long teeth, which I knew to 
be as sharp as needles. 

The dog still kept a continual howling, which with the growls and screams of the panther, made 
most sonorous music, and the concert was assisted by a large owl which sat upon the same tree, 
and now sang out a loud and dismal hoot, probably surprised at being thus disturbed in her slum- 
bers. We were, doubtlessly, the first that woke the echo of a human voice in that wilderness. At 
the time these incidents transpired which I have endeavored to paint, Ohio was a continuous wilder- 
ness, which had never been trodden but by the Aborigines, who considered themselves as lords of the 
soil, and truly they were, till their avaricious white neighbors drove them from it. As I observed in 
a former chapter, the Miami Valley was inhabited but by the bear, the deer, and other wild animals, 
and it was many years after ere the echo of axes disturbed the stillness which had remained un- 
broken for ages—but improvements will go on, so long as that restless spirit of emigrationsis stirred 
within human breasts. The haunts which I then frequented to obtain my winter’s venison has 
since been turned up by the ploughmen ; if I go to look at some favorite deer lick, I find some dry 
goods store or tavern, and the busy bustle incident to town life all around me. Even “ Flat Fork,” 
that desolate and almost uninhabitable wilderness, has been encroached upon by the settler, but its 
subtle miamas will forever prevent its being cultivated, for it is a huge reservoir of agues and fevers, 
which to those who value health, will ever prevent cultivation. 
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We now began in earnest to prepare for the death of the panther ; my arm was so lacerated that 
I could not raise a gun to my shoulder, but Girty—who was probably a better shot than myself— 
now took a deliberate aim and fired. The ball passed through the beast; he sprang high into the 
air, and fell midway between us and the tree. He was disabled from running, but not dead, which 
our dog discovered to his sorrow. As soon as the animal fell, the dog ran at him, but received a 
blow from his huge paw, which tore off his ear, and stunned him so that he lay apparently dead for 
some moments. My gun was yet loaded, which Girty cocked, and cautiously advanced sufficiently 
near to shoot—the ball passed between his eyes; his head fell between his fore paws, and even 
after death his eyes still glared with that inveterate hate which they did while living. As the gun 
cracked, the dog revived from the stunning he had received, and, like a true hero, mounted the pan- 
ther’s back, and in his fury for revenge, did not appear to have discovered the animal was dead, till 
he had shook him sometime by the neck. We built a fire on the spot where we had gained this 
our third victory, and examined my arms. The animal’s teeth had penetrated to the bone, but had 
not broken it. We bound up the wound with a handkerchief, and skinned our panther. He mea- 
sured from the nose to the tip of the tail seven feet nine inches, and his claws were nearly ten inches 
in length. J. M. 8. 


Dayton, Dec, 23d, 183”. 
: [To be continued. ] 
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MUSINGS TO THE MEMORY OF L. E. L. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, PHILADELPHIA. 








Tux stars look down on me with their bright eyes, | Which, tho’ the voice that spoke it could not last, 
And thus I hold communion with the skies, Still breathes around me strong to make me blest. 
And send my wandering thoughts away—away 


Far as imagination’s wing can soar, Ye stars, there is a stranger harp among you, 


To gather at the glorious fount of day A silver harp of soft and plaintive tone ; 
Drops of those waters that forever pour Full many a note its ardent chords have rung 
From thence in streams of beauty all divine, you, 


Gladdening the soul’s drear corners, like the sun,' Led by your inspiration, still and lone. 
When he flings down his free and blessed shine | Her voice—the enchantress’ voice, death’s bid- 


Into the silence of the sick man’s room, dings hush 

Or thro’ the grating of the dungeon’s gloom. Upon the earth—but does it not still gush 
Yes! I talk to those stars as I were one In glorious melody among your bowers, 

Of their bright company—and they to me Rich in its excellence, like silver showers? 
Impart a feeling of eternity— O, she was full of fancy’s proudest treasure, 
In their still presence a pervading sense The beauty and the harmony of song ; 

Is o’er me, as of something nigh to heaven, Her harp was deftly tuned to every measure, 


And the dark grovelling of our earthly leaven The calm and gentle, or the high and strong ; 


Is all absorbed before Omnipotence. A little while—a little while, she flourished, 
I talk to them of beings gone before, Like the faint rose that opes in summer's eye, 
Perhaps inhabitants of their bright bounds, The early dew her tender nature nourished, 


Beings we loved and cherished, who of yore The evening zephyr saw her fade and die. 
Walked in the fetters of this earth’s dull rounds, 
Now they are cleared from shackles—glorying | A wail from Albion for the gentle hearted, 


In the blest freedom of an angel’s wing. A wail of sorrow for the gifted bride ; 

Do I not almost seem to hear thy voice The child of song and fancy has departed, 
Around me, with its sweet and gentle tone, And weeping Britain mourns her humbled pride. 
O mother mine! bidding my heart rejoice, 

When I have sent aloft my weary moan, A wail from Afric for the bright eyed stranger, 


And almost felt an answer from your sphere. Ferried by fortune’s hand across the wave ; 
Stars of the night! that told her spirit near. In love’s dear cause she braved the ocean’s 
Do I not feel her love around me shed, danger 

A living love, tho’ coming from the dead ; To find in sterile lands a lonely grave. 
Cheering my soul, when mourning for the past, 
Seeking for something where my heart may rest, | A whisper from the starlight region breaking, 





I turn in sadness from the false unreal— A still, soft whisper such as comes in dreams, 
The cold, the calculating and the poor ; That tells of a hushed voice again awaking, 
And guther comfort from the bright ideal A broken harp renewed for heavenly themes. 


Of that fond love so gentle and so pure, C. W. Fe 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. Mrs, Mathews. ‘Two volumes, Lea and Blaneh- 
ard. ) ia. Second notice. 


Mrs. Maruews, the writer of this work, and the second wife of the comedian, rather unneces- 
satily parades a statement that her husband never loved his first wife, an amiable young creature, 
of fragile form and sympathetic temperament, who died from the effects of a pulmonary complaint, 
and, dying, clasped together the hands of her female friend and the husband of her heart; whisper- 
ing her last request that they should join their hearts and fortunes as she had joined their hands. 
The avowal, therefore, of an absence of affection on the part of Mr. Mathews comes with a bad grace 
from the mouth of her successor, and sounds most indelicate and out of place in the biographical 
details of her husband's career. 

We are also required to believe in one of the most extraordinary pieces of humbuggery ever at- 
tempted to be practised upon an unsuspecting public. Mathews’ wonderful powers of countenance 
and command of voice are well known; but who can credit the statements calmly given of his 
continuing for a succession of months to deeeive not only his most intimate friends, the actors them- 
selves, but even his wife, by a series of personations off the stage, carried on without a change of 
clothing, or other adventitious aid of the slightest degree. Mathews is reported to have intruded 
himself, without being discovered, into the green rooms of the various theatres, into his friends’ draw- 
ing rooms, into the society of his wife, to whem he made hot love, under the fictitious name of 
Pennyman—to have perfected this wonderful deception repeatedly, in his own clothes—walk:ng into 
a room one instant as the mysterious intruder, and appearing the next in his own character, without 
changing coat or wig. The impertinent Pennyman was forbidden the theatre—but still the thing 
continued ; the manager became annoyed ; the stranger persisted in his visits, and vatious wonder- 
ful scenes are related with all due gravity and regard to truth. We append a passage or two:— 


“ Still the imposition was carried on. No one could tell how the gentleman got admittance, and 
therefore there was no mode of excluding him. Every night he attracted inconvenient numbers to 
the green-room ; and on the nights when my hashand performed, it was a matter of much regret to 
the performers that « Mr. Mathews always came into the room too late or too early to see a ‘ sub- 
ject,’ whom he of ali others ought to see.” It was really surprising that no suspicion arose of the 
truth. How long this imposture lasted I forget, but it was at length revealed by the impostor him- 
self. One night in the midst of a greater excitement than was usually created by him, and when 
the reom was fullest, he suddenly stood before the assembled crowd as Mr.Mathews! A set of vil- 
lage clowns, or a group of children, gaping at a mountebank at a fair, (before the mareh of intellect 
commene¢ed,) could not have expressed more wonder, nay, something approaching to terror, when 
the imperceptible change took place, than was manifested in the features of all around him.” 

“IT could easily give more instances of Mr. Mathews’s success in his personation of Mr, Penny- 
man, but it is unnecessary. Not one case of even partial failure occurred, nor was the slightest at- 
tempt ever made, during Mr. Pennyman’s existence, to identify him with Mr. Mathews, by the most 
wary of the deceived.” 


A large variety of excellent theatrical jokes crowd the pages of this work. The whele account of 
the eccentric Tate Wilkinson, the Wandering Putentee, is of the first description; the nofitix re- 
specting Incledon are also remarkably neat. The following story of Tax Cuannav Amuter 
may not be very original to some few of our readers, but it is too good to be passed ‘by : 


“ Mr. Liston was at one period of his life a most determined joker. He and my husband were 
one day together in a shop in Bond street, kept by a Mr. Amick, which was full of perfumery, beau- 
tiful toys, and knick-knacks of every kind. ‘They had been looking at some amulets, a black compo- 
sition, just new, and intended for brooches, upon which the head of George the Third was stamped, 
to commemorate the jubilee. Mr. Ineledon passing at the moment, observed his brother come- 
dians, and entered the shop. He ailmired in turn all the pretty objects placed in every direction ; 
and, attracted by the amulvts, he inquired what they were. Before Mr. Amick could reply to his 
question, Mr. Liston (who was aware of Incledon’s overweening love of any novelty in the shape of 
medicine or voice-improver,) told him, they were lozenges of a most wonderful property, just dis- 
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covered. As he anticipated, Mr. Incledon caught at the bait, seized up one, and examining it with 
much imterest, observed that it was ‘ very large’ (it was about the size of a small locket). He was 
told that, as only one was necessary to the cure of the person whose voice was out of order, it was 
made of the size requisite for the purpose ;— But,’ observed Mr. Liston, artfully, ‘you cannot re- 
quire such a thing, Incledon! There’s nothing the matter with your voice !”— Is n’t there, my 
dear boy! that’s all you know of the matter! I’ve been as hoarse as a raven this fortnight ; in fact, 
I’ve not a note left in my voice ;’ a constant assertion by him when his voice was at his very best. 
« Well, said the wag, ‘if that’s the case, the Jubilee Lozenge is the very thing.’ He then adduced 
several ‘cases’ of its miraculous results within his own knowledge. Upon this Incledon addressed 
the master of the shop, who was exceedingly embarrassed at the trick thus played upon a customer : 
‘ What, sir, is the price of this invaluable lozenge? 'Ten and sixpence,’ was the reply. — It’s a 
large sum for one lozenge, sir ; but, as my friend Mr. Liston assures me that it is efficacious, and as 
at this time I have not the ghost of a note left in my voice, from a severe cold, I'll take one” He 
then threw down the money, and put the amulet into his mouth, observing, that ‘it was made of a 
very inconvenient shape ; but he supposed there was some good reason for it.’ Mr. Liston instructed 
him to keep it all day in his mouth, that being the intent. Away went the singer, quite pleased 
with the toy for which he had paid so dearly, and the two jokers roared aloud with laughter when 
he was out of hearing, at the eredulity of their unsuspicious friend. 

At night every body in the green-room was apprized of the jest, and agreed to assist in prolonging 
it. Mr. Incledon, who did not play until the afterpiece, entered the room with the lozenge in his 
mouth. Being prepared for his appearance, M1. Liston had all his confederates ussembled. They 
inquired, in turn, every particular about the wonderful remedy ‘of which they had all heard so 
much?’ Incledon was very communicative as to its effects. ‘His voice was certainly clearer since 
he had had the lozenge in his mouth, but at the same time he could not withhold from them his 
conviction that the sucking of it had made him feel exceedingly sick 7 and well it might, for it was 
in fact a mass of perfume, like a highly scented pastile, nauseating to the palate, as might be ex- 


pected. 

“In the midst of the interest occasioned by this invaluable recipe, Mr. John Kemble, who had 
been performing in the play, and had listened to the conspiracy against the simplicity of poor Mr, 
Incledon, now entered, and, to the surprise of all present, joined in the hoax. He told Incledon that 
he was well acquainted with the amazing efficacy of the article ; but added—« It will not be wholly 
effective, my dear Incledon, unless you keep it in your mouth all night!’ Incledon’s eyes twinkled 
with gratification at ihe interest manifested by the great tragedian in his well-being, and at his con- 
firmation of the treasure he had obtained. ‘But, my dear Mr. Kemble,’ he replied, ‘ may it not 
choke me in my sleep ’— Oh, no!’ said the somewhat solemn jester; ‘oh no! it’s scarcely large 
enough for that. Besides, Mrs. Incledon will be aware of your struggles, and attend to you if it 
should get into your throat.’ Incledon gave him a look which had a dawn of suspicion in it ; but 
the unmoved gravity of the speaker dispersed it when he added— It will do you no good unless you 
keep it on your tongue all night, be assured, my dear Incledon ; so don’t think of removing it.’ 
Poor Mr. Incledon obeyed this injunction strictly; and the next morning gave sad evidence of his 
obedience, appearing in the green-room with his natural raddiness exchanged for a sickly com- 
plexion, from want of rest, and from the increasing disgust of the scented mass in his mouth. 

“ It was now time to heighten the plot, previously to breaking it up. One of the conspirators was 
intimate with a gentleman relishing a joke, and happy to assist in one. On hearing the particulars, 
he was induced to place a paragraph in the next day’s paper, in accordance with the intended se- 
quel to the imposture. 

“The time came for rehearsal. The plotters congregated in a manner that when Mr. Incledon 
arrived, he must of necessity see them and overhear their observations. Mr. Fawcett was much 
perturbed, and apparently, as he held the morning’s newspaper open in his hand, indignant; all, in- 
deed, seemed shocked. ‘Was it possible !’—* What a monster !’"—« Who could divine such an in- 
stance of hatred to the English nation !’— Poor Incledon !’— Has any body seen him to-day 1’— 
‘What will be the consequence ?— What a loss to the public!’— Dreadful! Shocking! Afflict- 
ing!’ ete, At this moment the group affected to perceive Incledon for the first time. They were 
all affection and sympathy. Mr. Liston wept to think he had been the innocent instrument of his 
friend’s ruin. Mr. Mathews besought his forgiveness for his share in his destruction; and at last 
Incledon’s suspense and agitation were so affecting to them all, that the fatal paragraph was submit- 
ted to his perusal. It was as follows :— 


JUBILEE LOZENGE. 


‘« The public are cautioned against a specious but most injurious artifice, which has of late been 
practised by some unprincipled quacks. A trinket, in the form of a shirt-brooch, adorned with the 
miniature likeness of the King, is said to be impregnated with a certain mineral property that can 
expel all disorders from the stomach of the wearer, who, to stimulate and call forth the essential vir- 
tue of the ornament, is desired to keep it in his mouth and suck it. The truth indeed is, that an ad- 
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ventitious property has been infused into the metal of which the trinket is formed ; but, so far from 
its being of a salutary nature, its deleterious qualities are invariably experienced in subtle and slow, 
but infallible operation, by all the unhappy dupes to the imposture. The poison peculiarly attaches 
itself to the lungs, producing imsensibility, a decay of the vocal powers, and usually terminating in 
incureble hoarseness. 

It is reported that the French Emperor, jealous of the superior powers of melody which our stage 
can boast, has lately employed some of his emissaries in persuading one of our most eminent female 
singers to make use of this destructive bane to vocal excellence. It is apprehended that the same 
artifice will be employed to rob our most celebrated male performers of their voice, and in conse- 
quence both of their fame and their bread.” ’ 


«“ The agony of the reader at the close of the paragraph was such as to make all present desirous 
of explaining the jest. Incledon dropped the fatal amulet from his mouth, and clasping his hands 
together, exclaimed, ‘I’m a murdered man!’ and dropped on a seat. 

«“ The whole was then confessed ; and the well-known good-nature of Mr. Incledon was never 
more apparent than in his forgiveness of this hoax against his prevailing foible.” 


In denouncing Lee Sugg as an impostor and a reprobate, Mrs. Mathews has committed a very 
serious error. That Mathews positively did obtain his first lessons in mimicry and ventriloquism 
from Lee Sugg is too well known to bear contradiction, and Mathews never denied it in the presence 
of any professional man. Lee Sugg’s faults were those which an erratic life forced upon him in his 
declining days, and we regret to find the pages of this agreeable work blotted with ungenerous allu 
sions to the departed wanderer. 

We give an extract from a spirited letter from Mathews, during his visit to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
addressed to J. Poole, Esq., the author of “ Paul Pry,” and “ Little Pedlingtonia.” 


« Another accomplishment here is the ‘ exasperating the H” (by the by, you were found out at 
Brighton.*) I was referred here to an old alderman, a capital scholar, and adorer of Shakspeare, 
etc., who told an uncommonly good story. He furnished a fine specimen of the beautiful consist- 
ency of their mispronunciation. I can only give you a sketch of a character that I shall relate to 
you at length, some day, I hope not far distant, with the manner and voice, both excellent. ‘So, 
sir, you like Shakspeare?’ ‘ Yease (yes) ah! hi remember the jubilee—yease. The first time I 
saw little Davy Garrick was in the ’igh street, and that. He was full of the jubilee, and what not. 
He hoccupied a room.in my ouse ; hi was a bye (boy) then, You a erd of Davy? He had a many 
dresses from London, and things of that sort. Yease, the fire-works was by a hartist from London, 
and that. My father was a halderman, and that— , and provided a many things for the dinner 
at the ’A//, and what not. He kept the Lion, that ; and little Davy, and George, and Peter 
Garrick, to be sure, and Mrs. Doxy, their sister, dined in the ‘ Tempest.’ What a hi that ’oman’ad ! 
Davy’s was reckoned a fine high ; but, being an ’oman, perhaps hi looked more at ’ers. And Sam 
Foote, he took some wine in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ and things o’ that sort. You a erd of Foote? 
Yease—he was a litery man and famous for your rappartees and bonna motts, and what not. He 
followed Davy all round the room at the masquerade, and what not; and it rained hall the time o’ 
the jubilee, and what not ; and Sam said it. was God’s revenge against vanity, and that—yease. How 
ee did but plague Davy, to be sure, and what not. Sam said it was a hinvitation to go post with 
osses to a borough without representatives,—governed by a mayor and halderman, who are no ma- 
gistrates,—to celebrate a great poet, whose hown works a-made ’im himmortal—by a hode without 
poetry, music without armony, dinners without victuals, and lodgings without beds. Yease, but that 
warnt true, for my father kept the Lion, and what not, and hi took up the first dish, and that, to 
Davy myself, in « Has you like it;’ for ee shifted rooms, and ee ad veal biled in rice ; you a’ heard 
o’ that dish !—and Vernon, ee was there; yease, and he sung, and what not—yease.” 


* On our visit to the Brighton Theatre in the autumn there was a lamentable deficiency amongst 
some of the minor performers of this letter; and Mr. Poole sent some packets of anonymous h’s, of 
various sizes, to the destitute, according to the use each might be supposed to have for them.—A. M. 


Second Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with the Second Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Board. Boston: 1839. 


.A bold, lucid, original, and able document. Mr. Mann, the Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, shows himself “a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.* We commend 
his Report to the friends of education throughout the country. He handles the topic of school-books 
with consummate ability, pointing out defects, and recommending improvements in a manner which 
shows that he has thought much and to good purpose upon the subject. 
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Letters to School Children ; On their Relation to their Teachers and to one another ; On their Du- 
ties as School Children; On the Necessity of Government in Schools; On the Dangers to 
which School Children are exposed ; On the Means of Improvement in Moral Excellence ; On 
the Nature, Object, Means, and Advantages of Education ; And on the value of Time. By 
E. C. Wines, Author of “ Hints on Popular Education,” « How Shall I Govern my School?” 
etc. etc. One volume, 135 pp. Boston, Marsh and Co. 


Professor Wines is indefatigable in the cause of education, and deserves the highest meed of praise 
from all parents, guardians, and teachers. The little volume before us affords another instance of 
his devotion to the mental interests of the rising generation, and presents a lucid explanation of his 
principles of imparting instruction. The pupils are treated as beings capable of reflection, not as par- 
rots which are but expected to repeat by rote. The earnest but simple manner of the matter ad- 
dressed to School Children by professor Wines is well calculated to win their attention. Mr. Joseph 
Chandler, the Editor of the United States Gazette, in Philadelphia, one of the highest authorities in 
all matters respecting education, in noticing these “ Letters to School Children,” remarks that if 
the author could have witnessed the attention with which some youngsters listened to his golden 
truths, as they circled the chair of the lady who was perusing them aloud, he would feel perfectly 
satisfied of the success of his intentions. We cordially recommend this book to the general patron- 
age of our readers who are blessed with little responsibilities. 


Gurney Married. A Sequel to Gilbert Gurney. By the author of “ Sayings and Doings,” “ Jack 
Brag,” etc. Two volumes. Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard. 


It is but seldom that sequels or continuations of any works are equal to the first series, even when 
fabricated by the same writer. “ Vivian Grey” is a painful instance in evidence of our assertion ; a 
hundred others could be adduced, but we have here a living exception to the rule. “ Gurney Mar- 
tied” is positively superior to its predecessor, and we are not aware that higher praise can be awarded. 
There is more life-like detail and natural working-out than exists in the first series. There is also 
more originality ; for several of the practical jokes of Daly, and various of Gurney’s platitudes were 
most alarmingly antique. And yet “Gilbert Gurney” is one of the most popular books of the cen- 
tury, and “ Gurney Married” deserves an extension of favor, if such extension is possible. Theo- 
dore Hook is undoubtedly, Boz excepted, the best delineator of English middle life now extant. 


‘ 


A Book of the Passions, by G. P. R. James, Esq., author of “ The Gipsey,” “ Attila,” etc. Illus- 
trated with Sixteen Splendid Engravings. Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard. 


The literary portion of this work was noticed in the February number of “ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine” with favorable observation. The present edition is a fine paper copy, large octavo, illus- 
trated with sixteen engravings from the burins of celebrated artists. Many of these engravings are 
of the choicest beauty—the portraits of the various ladies deserve especial commendation ; the histo- 
rical subjects are novel in their effect, and beautifully conceived, excepting the last print in the book, 
in which a pretty scene is destroyed by the unnatural appearance of a Spanish Charger with a neck 
as long as a giraffe. 

The word “ Annual,” as applied to books, must now be taken in a generic sense, and not lite- 
rally. “'The Book of the Passions” may be considered an excellent specimen of light reading, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and perfect in its production; we recommend it, therefore, to our present-making 
friends, as “ an Annual for all Seasons.” 


Neale Malone, and other Tales of Ireland. By W. H. Carleton, author of “ Traits aud Stories of 
Irish Peasantry.” Two volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


These “ Tales of Ireland” are extremely well written, and without any violent pretensions to pa- 
thos or humor, exhibit the choicest instances of both. Indeed, the greatest beauty of the author is 
the total absence of “ vile pretence;” he has also contrived to steer clear of imitation—an arduous 
task when we consider how nobly the path is filled in which he has ventured to appear. Several 
of the tales are devoted to the exemplification of the dangers of intermarriage between the Irish Pro- 
testants and their Catholic neighbors—a fruitful theme, and well treated by Mr. Carleton, who gives 
some extraordinary proceedings of the priests of old Ireland, exhibited in their eagerness to obtain 
proselytes. 
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The Bench and the Bar. By the Author of “ Random Recollections of the Lords and the Com- 
mons,” “ Great Metropolis,” ete. Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


This is another agreeable book from the fertile pen of Mr. Grant. It contains much pleasant 
chit chat, told in the author’s usual discursive style. If not run down with new publications next 
month, we shall give our readers a longer notice of “' The Bench and the Bar” of England. 


Poems, by Rufus Dawes. One volume, pp. 343. S. Colman, New York. 


Mr. Colman announces to the public that this beautifully printed and illustrated volume is the 
first of « A Lisrany or American Poets,” which he intends publishing in the same 
manner of production. In this age of English reprints, we feel bound to extend the hand of en- 
couragement to the patriotic bibliopole, who presents to the world a series of creditable specimens 
of American writers in a style of mechanical excellence. T'wo capital engravings accompany this 
volume, and more illustrations are promised in succeeding tomes. The merits of Mr. Dawes de- 
mand a longer notice than we have now time to devote to their exhibition. We mean shortly to 
give him full and liberal justice. 


Shakspeare’s Birth Day in America.—Why is it that the anniversary of the birth of William 
is never celebrated in any portion of the United States? We are a dinner-going com- 
munity, and inherit from the beef-eating Britons of the olden days a propensity to seize upon any 
decent excuse for parading the roast and the boiled. if we catch a hero, foreign or domestic, within 
the entanglement of our web, we give him a dinner. If we can but entice our political demigod 
into the purlieus of our district, we give him a dinner. We dine our friends on the anniversaries 
of our births, our wedding-days, and such like silly observances. We meet together, in sociality 
and love, and carouse “ potations, pottle deep,” to the memory of various national saints, who, if 
not positively apocryphal in their existence, were little better than errant vagabonds or loafing men- 
dicants, belonging to no country, or at least, but little connected with the lands whose titular pro- 
tectors they now appear to be. But the name and fame of Shakspeare, which every one ought to 
delight to honor, whether political partisan, litterateur, naval or military hero, son of St. George, 
St. Andrew, St. Nicholas, St. Patrick, or St. David, is never graced with the holocaust of roast 
meats, the fume of the beaming wine cup, the publicly expressed adoration of the inspired devotee 
at the shrine of nature and genius—although every member of every possible society where the 
English language is spoken is under an undischargeable debt of gratitude to the glorifyer of the lan- 
guage he speaks and the world wherein he so unworthily fills a space. Why is this? Shakspeare 
is not the poet of England alone— 


He was not for an age, but for all time! 


On the twenty-third of April, the anniversary of his birth, and also of his death, let his admirers 
congregate together in twos and threes—in dozens, scores, or hundreds—in the splendid mansions 
of the aristocrat—in taverns—in the chambers of the student—or the humble residence of the me- 
chanic—let the wine cup be drained to the memory of the greatest man “ that ever lived in the tide 
of time ;” let the best feelings of the heart have free play round the festive board spread in honor of 
his name ; the Social Virtues ought to follow in the train of him who ruled the Passions of Man- 
kind. 


Is Philadelphia to be behind hand in this celebration of the birth day of nature’s arch-presbyter * 
Are we to neglect this befitting opportunity of gathering together in his name the proud glories of 
/ our city—of blending all partisan and sectarian distinctions in the general worship of the acknow- 
ledged deity of mind, which for upwards of two centuries has reigned paramount in the world of 
literature? The scanty number of the acting plays of Shakspeare which the limited powers of the 
actors of the present day enable our managers to present upon the stage, attract, in America, at least 
as deep, if not a more intense attention than is afforded to their representations upon the boards of 
the English stage. Let us take the lead in doing honor to the memory of the immortal bard. 
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